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Editorials 


SOME OF our readers are without doubt aware of the activities of the Schola 
Cantorum of the Liturgical Arts Society. It is affectionately known to its members as 
the “Quilisma Club” and has been mentioned before in these columns. It consists of a 
group of about twenty laymen drawn from a great variety of activities and professions 
who meet weekly in order to devote an hour or two to the official music of the Church. 
This Schola is made up almost entirely of persons without any special gift at singing, 
but under the able direction of Dr Becket Gibbs, it has achieved a reasonably good 
standard of performance and during the winter months provides the music for a half 
a dozen services in the neighborhood of New York. 

Some of our readers might perhaps be interested in attending a service at which 
this Schola sings in full the chant of the Church. It sings no other type of music. The 
first service has already taken place — a Solemn Requiem Mass at Saint Vincent 
Ferrer’s on All Souls Day. The second will take place at three o’clock on the afternoon 
of the Second Sunday in Advent — December 6 — at Saint Ignatius Loyola’s, New 
York — Solemn Vespers and Benediction. The third service will be a Solemn Mass for 
the Feast of the Epiphany at eight-thirty o’clock at Saint Anselm’s Church, 673 
Tinton Avenue, the Bronx. On February 2 the full ceremonies for Candlemas will be 
sung at a church not yet selected. On March 26 the full Mass of the Presanctified will 
be sung at either eight-thirty or nine o’clock, very probably at Saint John the Baptist’s, 
210 West 31 Street, New York. The last service will be a Vespers sung at the same time 
as the regular annual meeting of the Liturgical Arts Society either in April or in May. 


MENTION of the Society’s Schola Cantorum cannot but bring to mind to its mem- 
bers and friends one who has most unfortunately died since the publication of our last 
number. We refer to the Reverend James E. Noonan, late Pastor of old Saint Peter’s 
Church, New York City. More than three years ago, when we began the Schola 
Cantorum, Father Noonan interested himself in it with all the enthusiasm which 
characterized his activities. He rarely missed a practice on Monday evenings for more 
than a year, and the Schola of the Society was always welcome at his Church, the 
oldest Catholic Church in New York City. Father Noonan was ever a friend of all the 
Society’s activities, and his death has meant a great loss to us. Requescat in Pace. 


THIS ISSUE of LirurcicaL ARTs constitutes in a sense a memorial to another very 
good friend of our Society’s who died last spring. The Most Reverend James A. Walsh 
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served as a director of the Liturgical Arts Society until the time of his death and was 
ever deeply interested in its affairs. It seemed only proper that adequate publication 
be given to the fine buildings which he made possible through his untiring efforts at 
Maryknoll, New York. Since our regular budget would not allow us to illustrate such 
an issue properly, we appealed to many members of the laity, clergy, and hierarchy 
who were friends of Bishop Walsh’s, to help us with small contributions toward making 
possible the handsome illustrated section included in this number. Their generosity 
has permitted us to carry out our plan and to them we must extend our thanks as well 


as the thanks of our readers. 


OUR LEADING article in this issue, by Adélaide de Béthune, will, we hope, prove a 
readable and simple exposition of how one young artist considers the Liturgy. Miss 
de Béthune’s drawings are well-known to readers of the Catholic Worker and Lirurei- 
cat Arts. Some of them serve as illustrations for her article. 


THERE HAVE recently come to our attention several documents prepared by Mr 
Emery Stanford Hall, Secretary-Treasurer of the National Council of Architectural 
Registration Boards. Mr Hall has devoted many years to this activity, at considerable 
personal sacrifice. In the letter which he encloses with the documents referred to above 
is the following sentence: “I believe that the profession of architecture has a public 
obligation to insure the competency of those who rightly are permitted to use the title 
‘Architect’.” This at once raises a very interesting question and one which many 
readers of LirurcicAL ARTs must have had occasion to raise in their own minds. It 
would seem as though there were practising in this country a very great number of 
men who are by no means competent as architects, in any true sense of the word. 
The whole subject is a very large one, and we propose to deal with it in an article ina 
future number of LirurcicaAL Arts. But in the meantime we should value expressions 
of opinion on this subject both from our architectural and from our clerical readers. 
For Catholic Church architecture in America is confronted with a serious problem: 
the services of a competent architect are essential, and yet thanks to the low estate of 
the profession in this country, a great deal of work is given to incompetent men, while 
many of the more competent get nothing. This is known as a fact from our own 
experience; the reasons for the fact deserve our most serious thought. 


IN CLOSING we should like to call our readers’ attention to the Classified Adver- 
tising Section which we inaugurate with this issue. We have tried to select the firms 
represented in it with as much care as we have always exercised in the past for our 
display advertising, and we feel that we can safely recommend them to our readers’ 
patronage. It should, however, be pointed out that the effectiveness of a manu- 
facturer’s product depends to a large extent upon the workmen who install it. There- 
fore it is always well to make use of local dealers and contractors who are known to be 
competent and careful. 
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Common Sense 


ADELAIDE DE BETHUNE 


WHEN I was a little girl seven years old I received my first Holy Communion. I was 
supposed to have attained the age of reason. So, from then on, my Mother let me 
accompany my Grandpa every morning to Mass. My Grandpa had a nice, tanned old 
hand which was a warm protection for my little one as we quietly walked to the 
church on early winter mornings. 

The church was immense. I had already spent many hours on Sundays wandering 
in imagination on the window ledges, high up all around the vast dome where tall 
seraphim were painted. Or else I had made believe that the pulpit (from which I 
drowsily heard waves upon waves of lengthy eloquence) was a miniature city of little 
niches and steps and dark alleys between clusters of small columns. I could almost see 
the tiny people in the little streets and imagine I was as tiny as they were. I enjoyed 
myself thoroughly going to Mass. 

But, now that I could receive Holy Communion, Mass was much more fun even. 
I could make an elaborate “‘preparation” and ‘thanksgiving’? which kept me busy 
(and quiet) for much of the time before and after Communion. 

Eventually I got the idea that I might be busy for all of the half hour that Mass 
lasted. One day we were going to have in school a catechism examination (for which I 
had studied nothing). I figured here was a chance for me to go over some of the ques- 
tions. So I took my little catechism along in church and studied diligently while my 
Grandpa said his beads. I don’t remember whether I passed the examination satis- 
factorily or not. But I felt sure that God had been much pleased and honored. I do 
remember, however, that the following week we had another examination. Geography 
this time. Again I took my text book along — geography, just as a matter of course. 
In fact I felt studying during Mass so perfectly natural that my Mother had to use all 
her kindness and much reasoning in order to persuade me that this was not the right 
thing to do. Of course, she said, God had made geography, just as He had made 
botany and mathematics and Bible history. They were all fine subjects. And God was 
certainly greatly pleased to have me study them so well. But studying examinations 
during Mass was under no circumstances to be used as an excuse for laziness in prepar- 
ing for them at home and in school. It was just common sense, but I was very hard to 
convince, although I never studied geography during Mass any more. 

That spring I was ten. My Mother decided we would all go to the Holy Week 
services. But, in spite of the most sincere devotion and every effort to remain a nice, 
quiet little girl, the services seemed extra long (on account of the whole Gospel story 
of the Passion being read on Holy Thursday and Wednesday and on Good Friday). 

For Holy Saturday then, my Mother gave me a very fine present. She gave me a 
book. In the book she showed me where I could read for myself all of the stories and 
prayers that the priests were chanting at the Altar. In that way I missed nothing of 
what was happening. It was a great experience. I am sure also I must have kept just as 
quiet as I was busy, reading with avidity all the old prophecies and the special prayers 
for Holy Saturday, so unusually beautiful; turning pages back and forth with much 
energy, and asking my Mother if I had caught up with the priests or not. 
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The book Mother had given me proved to be most interesting and entertaining. 
It wasn’t just a Holy Saturday book, nor even a Holy Week book. It was an “every 
day”? book. I could pray with it every single day I went to Mass, because it was a Mass 
book (called a Missal I was told) with all the prayers of the Mass for every day of the 
year. At the end of the year I could start the book all over again and go through it day 
by day, year after year, as long as I lived. . . 

Each day had different prayers and different texts from the Scriptures. I thought 
that was a great idea. I never got tired of them and each day I had a new surprise. 
At first it was the texts from the Gospels that I liked best. I enjoyed stories. So the 


“| AM COME & MAY HAVE IT 

THAT THEY MORE ABUN- 

MAY HAVE DANTLY.” “Il AM 
LIFE THEUIGrie 


stories of the miracles or the parables were just to my taste: Our Lord curing the ten 
lepers, or the blind man, or the Centurion’s son; His giving life to the poor window’s 
dead son and Jairus’s daughter; the multiplication of loaves; the story of the good 
Samaritan, or of the man who went to sow some seeds, etc., etc. . . . 


LATER on I started discovering for myself (like good Chesterton, who boasts he dis- 
covered so triumphantly what everybody already knows) some special texts which 
were my favorites: “Judge not and you shall not be judged; you shall be judged as you 
have judged, said the Lord.” “Do to the others as you would like it done to you.” ““Love 
thy neighbor as thyself for the love of God.”’ All of those are just common sense. But I 
had never thought of them much, and they were very useful to try and put into 
practice in daily life and contact with brothers, sisters, and classmates. I never could 
put them into practice, needless to say, because I never remembered them long 
enough . . . but at least I had wanted to and tried to some weak extent, which was 
better than nothing at all. 

Our soul can grow, I next found out with great joy. It can go on increasing and 
expanding (like a wide, blooming flower from a little bud). Our soul can learn, it can 
improve, it can spread out like a mighty tree, from a tiny “mustard seed.’ Everywhere 
I found examples of this wonderful growth. And I liked the bold way in which the 
material life of plants and natural things was used to symbolize and explain the spirit- 
ual life of our soul. ‘“The just shall flourish like the palm tree; he shall grow up like the 
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cedar of Libanus. Alleluia.” “A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can an 
evil tree bring forth good fruit.” In the same way no evil intention can possibly pro- 
duce good actions. 

__ Then I began to realize that the life of our soul is the “Life Eternal” that is prom- 
ised to us. The life that Christ gives us more abundantly is: understanding God, our 
Father. So I liked all of the texts that speak of the Light that lights up our souls and 
makes us as it were “‘see”’ and understand God a little better. “I am the Light of the 
world.” “The Light shone in the darkness, but the darkness knew it not.” “Enlighten 
my eyes that I never sleep in death.” ‘“The Lord is my Light and my Salvation, whom 
shall I fear?” “Send forth Thy Light and Thy Truth, they will guide me and lead me 
to Thy Holy Mountain and to Thy Tabernacles.” 


BUT it is not until very recently that I understood better that this Life of our souls 
could grow and increase as we would be in Communion with Christ. When our will is 
united to Christ, the Christ-Life is more abundant in us. We participate in the Christ- 
Life. We are Christ. 

However, if we are each (in our soul) part of Christ individually, then we are also 
all part of Christ, and all part of one another. We are all brothers. And we should be as 
good and kind to every single human being, because he is a part of Christ, as we would 
be to Christ Himself or to ourselves. When we are disrespectful and mean to poor 
people, to Negroes, to Jews and Gentiles, to foreigners, to Communists, to bankers and 
capitalists, to sinners, we are mean to ourselves and to Christ. This is just common 
sense, but it had never occurred to me. 

This idea of our being all like one solid bunch, attached to Christ, was new to me. 
It was a distinct help in remembering to carry out my first favorite principles. ‘Judge 
not and you shall not be judged; you shall be judged as you have judged, said the 
Lord.” “Do to the others as you would like it to be done to you.” “‘Love thy neighbor 
as thyself for the love of God.” 

Really, the more I went on reading my good old Mass book, the better I under- 
stood the very same friendly sentences. The Sacrifice, the Sacrament, however, is the 
real help to understanding better. Just reading words over and over again doesn’t do 
any good. Words, words, words. They just come in and they go out. But the Sacra- 
ment makes us united to Christ. When the Christ-Life is stronger, the Christ-Light is 
stronger. And, with a brighter Light, we can “see” more clearly what is the meaning 
inside the words we read. 

So offering Mass is the best exercise for developing intelligence (although schools 
and colleges may think otherwise). When we are united to Christ, His intelligence is 
within us. We get the benefit of using it free of charge, instead of just our poor, weak 
brains. (When Christ dwells by Faith in our hearts we become “able to comprehend 
with all the saints what is the breadth and length, and height, and depth,” says good 
Saint Paul.) And we can choose no better intelligence than Christ’s to understand by. 
Since Christ is Himself the Intelligence of God, the Knowledge of Truth. Christ is 
Wisdom. 

But Mass, the Sacrament of the Eucharist, has two parts to it, I found out: (It is 
just a common sense thing, but somehow I had never thought about it.) 

First, it seems, we all offer something. It is the Sacrifice, the new Sacrifice of Cal- 
vary. We go and give something to God, as Christ did when He first offered Mass, by 
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dying on the Cross. Christ offered Himself. So we all do again the same thing, and we 
all offer ourselves. We don’t give God what is bad in us. No. Evil and sin we give up, 
we decide to eliminate altogether. We give God what is best in ourselves. What is best 
in us is our soul; it is the Christ within us. 

All our poor offerings of the meager good in us are placed together on the Altar. 
The simple bread and the wine stand for them. We join them all to the offering of 
Christ. And so our offerings become Christ’s. The bread and the wine become Christ. 
We are united to Christ, as much as we have given ourselves. 

But secondly comes the Resurrection (which is the “Tife Eternal,’ that death 
cannot kill). Christ gave us a part in His Resurrection already, when he gave us the 
eternal food of the New Life at the Last Supper. We have it still to this day, all over the 
world. Communion is the Resurrection. 


“WE MEMBERS 
ARE a 
ALL CHRIST” 


‘He who loses his life, shall find it.”” We have Jost our individual life by giving it in 
the Sacrifice. We find the eternal Christ-Life in receiving the Communion. We receive 
our own gift back, increased, improved, and renewed. All the gifts that every one had 
given are now distributed to all. I had given just myself. Now I receive myself right 
back, together with every one else: Helen and Dorothy, Catherine and Mary, Francis, 
Lawrence and George, and old Peter, and little Charlie . . . and above all, and 
within all: Christ. 

I was alone before. Now I am one. I am one with all, and one with Christ and 
in Christ. “I live no longer, but Christ lives in me.” 

We are all in Christ. We have received His Body and His Blood. We are all His 
Body. We are brothers, all members of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

The Sacrament of the Mass is one of brotherhood. It binds us all together. Do you 
suppose we are partaking in it very well when we merely “go to Mass’? as so many 
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isolated sacks of potatoes sitting upon wooden pews? Do you suppose we are making a 
very good job of offering Mass, when we cannot forget the grudge we have against 
our neighbor, which makes us so grouchy that we are bored all through the Holy 
Sacrifice? 

F irst we should try to forget everything, but the Spirit of Love of God and our 
brothers in Christ. That will bring out the best we have as a fit offering. It will make us 
forgiving and kind. It will make us happy and we will all want to sing together. We 
will all sing the happy praise of God, our Father, ‘“‘for His great glory,” as is said in the 


AND THE AND 
WoOnkD DWELT 
WAS MADE AMONG 
FLESH US 


Gloria. We will all sing out our freedom of belief in the Truth of God: “I believe in 
God,”’ says the Credo. We will all sing out the Life Giver, the Sanctifier, the Holy 
Spirit: “Holy, Holy, Holy!’ sings the Sanctus. 


OUR GOOD Holy Father, the Pope, begs of us to, please, keep this in mind when 
offering Mass. He wants us to receive this precious Christ-Life more abundantly. So he 
begs of us to think more of our bond of brotherhood, to offer Mass by actively and out- 
wardly participating in the Holy Sacrifice. He asks it not just of the priests, but of us, the 
congregation, the laity. We are all priests, Saint Peter reminds us. We must all offer 
the Mass together (as one Body) with the ordained priest at the Altar. We, the congre- 
gation, should all answer the prayers of the priest and sing together with the clergy 
and the choir. So we would show outwardly our inner Spirit of unity, harmony, and 
brotherhood in Christ: the Spirit of Christ. 
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“The faithful assemble in the church for no other object than that of acquiring 
this Christian Spirit from its foremost and indispensable source which 1s the active 
participation in the most holy mysteries.” (Pope Piux x.) 

‘Tt is most important that when the faithful assist at the sacred ceremonies they 
should not be merely detached and silent spectators, but filled with a deep sense of the 
beauty of the Liturgy, they should sing alternately with the clergy and the choir as it 1s 
prescribed.” (Pope Pius x1.) 


THAT IS why it is important for us to keep in mind this Christian Spirit when we 
come to building churches just as well as when we offer the Mass in them. Because 
churches are the buildings where Mass is offered. 

When, as it sometimes happens, a church is built by men who may not be Catho- 
lics, or perhaps not very well acquainted with offering Mass, it is pretty difficult for 
them to realize its great value. 

The Sacrifice of the Mass is the only reason for building the church. So the Altar 
of the Sacrifice is the most important part of the church, and everything else is subordi- 
nate, in fact quite non-essential. An altar out in the open air (such as missionary 
priests build) is all alone more of a church than a complete building without an Altar. 

Now the Mass also means the participation of the “‘masses” of people in the 
Sacrifice (which we have rather lost sight of). So all the people should be able to see 
the Altar openly and be commonly near it. Which means having the raised sanctuary 
with the Altar centrally located in the church. It means also that, since the choir is to 
lead the congregation’s singing the Mass, there must be a place for the choir right next 
to the Altar of the Mass, in the sanctuary. It seems unfair to common sense to hide the 
“leader” in a corner at the far end of the church. 

It seems-common sense also for all of us who make objects for use in church, to 
remember first of all the meaning and value of the Mass. Our work may be anony- 
mous. It may be communal. It may be subservient and quiet. It is not there to sing our 
own glory and talent as makers. It is there to sing the Glory of God in its beauty and 
perfection. So the most beautiful works of art on earth, from the point of view of their 
function, are sacred vessels, sacred vestments, sacred chant, and Scriptures, and 
especially the administration of all Sacraments. Our effort, then, whether in making 
objects, reciting office, or participating in the Sacraments, must be to make these works 
as perfectly as we can for their most beautiful function. 


THE LITURGY means firstly the Mass. “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us.’ He is made flesh every day and His Life lives within us. And “‘to as many 
as received Him, He gave the power to be made the Sons of God,” to be united to 


God. 


Let us love the Liturgy. “The Liturgy is indeed a sacred thing, since by it we are 
raised to God and united to Him.” (Pope Pius xr.) 
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The Meaning of Maryknoll 


MIcHAEL WILLIAMS 


I KNEW when I consented to the request of the editors of this magazine that I should 
write something about Maryknoll that I was very rash; and now as I try to keep my 
promise | realize my rashness keenly. It is not that my knowledge of Maryknoll is 
inadequate — for any journalist can find material for many articles in the books 
which the place and its work have already called forth, and in the files of its magazine, 
The Field Afar. Better still, 1 have come to know Maryknoll through many visits, some 
made on great ceremonial occasions, such as a “departure ceremony,” or the conse- 
cration of a Maryknoll bishop; others made at all seasons of the year when I was seek- 
ing (and when I found) that peaceful, and joyous, and reinvigorating hospitality 
which is so characteristic of Maryknoll. Better still, I have made more than one retreat 
at Maryknoll, savoring that spiritual hospitality which has all the qualities of the 
hospitality extended at Maryknoll to the tired body and the harassed mind of the 
worldling, and which also reaches the very inmost part of a man’s soul, letting him 
partake (according to his capacity) of the life-stream of heroic energy, issuing from the 
deepest and purest springs of Christianity, which flows at Maryknoll. Better still — ina 
certain sense, above all the best: it was my good fortune to know Maryknoll’s co- 
founder — Maryknoll’s chief creator — the late Bishop Walsh. 

I cannot, unfortunately for myself, claim that I knew him well; but I did see him 
many times at Maryknoll, both in the years of his high creative energy, and in the 
time when the physical founts, or, rather, the physical instruments, of that energy were 
failing. I saw him at the altar; and I saw him move among his spiritual sons and daugh- 
ters; sending them forth to their work in the far places of the world, or welcoming them 
home again at Maryknoll, returning from the field afar. I have talked with him about 
his work; I have heard him talk about that work to the workers themselves. Yet, for all 
that, I did not know him well; but I knew him well enough to know that in him I 
beheld one of the very greatest souls of this age, engaged in one of the very greatest 
works of this, or of any other, age. And it is, therefore, not so much the superficiality 
of my knowledge of Maryknoll, or the extreme difficulty of compressing the signifi- 
cance of that knowledge within the limits of a brief essay, that embarrasses me now; it 
is rather the painful realization of how inadequate are my own powers as a writer to 
deal with a subject that would tax the genius of a Newman, a Bossuet, or a Chesterton. 

Quite frankly, the subject overwhelms me; all that I can hope to do is to indicate 
as best I may my own conviction that no writer who is capable — if only, like the 
present one, partially capable — of appreciating the miracle of Maryknoll could rest 
content with chronicling the marvelous facts of Maryknoll’s conception, birth, growth, 
and development without being led on by the contemplation of those facts to the con- 
sideration of their meaning. For such a consideration of his subject, it seems to me, 
must bring him face to face with the ultimate truth about Maryknoll: namely, that it 
is one of the chief proofs, perhaps the most evidently great of all the proofs, of the 
creative enterprise of American Catholicism. Now it is obvious that such a claim, to be 
properly presented, still more to be credibly demonstrated, requires that its proponent 
should be far better qualified than I am; yet as it is the central truth about Maryknoll 
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which all my thinking about it and my reading and my experiences there literally 
force upon my mind, I am compelled to state it, hoping that in the fullness of time 
there will arise some writer who will develop as the thesis of a great book what this 
hasty and incompetent journalist can only superficially indicate. nia tine 

Such a writer — when he comes — will, I should think, write his book in the 
form of a biography of James Anthony Walsh. I do not say “Bishop”’ Walsh, or 
“Father General Walsh,” or even “Father” Walsh, although of course these ecclesi- 
astical appellations indicate facts which are of the essence of the story. But the very 
innermost core of the essence of the story of Maryknoll — which story spread and 
branched in roots and trunk and limbs, in flower and fruit, and which still is doing so, 
out of the story of James Anthony Walsh, spreading over all the world — the very 
innermost core of the essence of that story, I repeat, lies in the mystery of Vocation. 
Now, the word vocation very specially applies to the vocation of the priest, the voca- 
tion of the head of a religious congregation or order, and again very particularly to the 
supreme vocation of a bishop of the Catholic Church; but it also suggests the central 
mystery of the personality of each and every one of all the children of Adam: the 
mystery of the calling, the urge, the desire which is above and superior to all other 
desires, which the Spirit of God breathes into the souls of all His human creatures: the 
desire to be as fully and completely that which God desires it to be as it is possible to be. 
There was a moment — I do not know when it was, or where, or under what circum- 
stances — I do not know whether anyone now living knows — when an American 
boy, James Anthony Walsh, realized that what God wanted him to be was to be a 
priest of the Church of Christ. There was another moment, many years later, when 
James Anthony Walsh, being a priest, realized that the special and personal direction 
of his vocation as a priest was to aid in the entrance into the foreign field of the Ameri- 
can branch of the vine of Christ, His Church universal — growing everywhere, spread- 
ing bountifully, in the United States, where it had begun and for centuries had been 
tended as a missionary enterprise, and which now was therefore obligated, by the very 
deepest law of its Christian life, to extend itself to other lands and other souls. 

Much more is known concerning the beginning, the growth, and the development 
of this special bent of James Anthony Walsh’s vocation; but all of its tremendous con- 
sequences were present, like seed, in that mystical moment when the soul of a boy 
answered “Yes” to God’s word of invitation — a moment that of its very nature is 
unrecordable, like all the great mysteries of grace of which nothing save their fruits can 
be told in words, and then only imperfectly. Nevertheless, until or unless we recognize 
that the most practical of all the facts of human life is the truth that all good human 
things begin in grace, and by grace are chiefly nourished, not only shall we never 
properly understand or appreciate the marvelous achievement of Maryknoll, but we 
shall forever fail to grasp the one key which unlocks the meaning of all human history. 

I remember very clearly the occasion of one of my earliest visits to Maryknoll. 
I had been taken over much of the place by one of the Maryknoll fathers and had 
listened with, I hope, genuine interest and with that very human wonder and pride 
with which the facts of a great enterprise strike us all, especially if we are Americans, 
to the story of Maryknoll’s birth and growth. I had admired the huge and most im- 
pressive bulk of the seminary — still incomplete, as it is to-day, though it has grown 
greatly since then, and even then it was gigantic. I had visited the site where now 
stands the almost equally tremendous bulk of the motherhouse of the Maryknoll 
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Sisters. I had been taken through the printing and publishing plant, where the 
Field Afar and the Maryknoll movement’s pamphlets and books are produced with the 
most completely businesslike efficiency. I was shown the little house where the work 
began a quarter of a century ago. Within the great hall of the seminary I stood before a 
map of the world on which were indicated the centres of the Maryknoll work through- 
out that world: its building in Rome, the centre of all Catholic centres; its preparatory 
colleges in Pennsylvania and Ohio and California; its novitiate in Massachusetts; its 
“procures,” propaganda and business centres, in New York City and San Francisco 
and Los Angeles and Seattle; its mission stations for Japanese in the states of Washing- 
ton and California; its Sanatorium, conducted by the Maryknoll Sisters at Monrovia, 
California; and the main and ever-increasing centres of Maryknoll work in China, 
Japan, Korea, Hawaii, the Philippine Islands. More than a thousand priests, sisters, 
brothers, seminarians, oblates, belonging directly to the Maryknoll family, now carry 
on its work at home and abroad. Many, many thousands and tens and hundreds of 
thousands — possibly some millions — of American men, women, and children assist 
that work, through their alms, through their codperation in many ways, more es- 
pecially through their prayers. Leaving the entrance hall where I saw this map, I 
passed through the long corridor where are hung the portraits of the great leaders of 
the Church who are the friends and patrons of Maryknoll: popes, cardinals, bishops, 
priests, saints (and in particular, the martyrs), and emerged on the exterior balcony. 
It was a day early in March. A sharp-toothed wind was snapping and snarling, even 
though the sun was shining, and there was snow and ice still scattered on the brown 
ground of the seminary campus. But there was a sound that unmistakably announced 
the spring. This sound was not a robin’s call, for only the tough little sparrows were 
visible as yet. It was a human sound — human, and as natively American as Boston 
baked beans or Georgia cornpone; it was the sound of a base-ball plumping into a 
catcher’s mitt as two seminarians, their cassocks flapping in the breeze, threw it back 
and forth. A group of their fellows ran about them, begging for a chance to play. Later 
on, they all would have their chance, when the teams should be formed, and the 
tennis courts were opened that now were soggy with mud. American boys! American 
boys at play! But their playing ground, here at Maryknoll, has in its midst a shrine. 
It is in the shape of a Chinese pagoda. Beneath the exotic-looking roof there stands a 
statue of Mary, the Mother of Christ, the Divine Child in her arms. Nearby there 
stands a huge oriental gong. In this court-yard, once a year at least, sometimes more 
frequently, an altar is erected before the shrine, and then the oriental gong is sounded 
for one of Maryknoll’s ‘“Departure Ceremonies,” when these American boys, drawn 
from all parts of the United States, having taken the irrevocable vows of the priest, or 
the solemn obligations of a brother, members now of the Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America (Maryknoll), kneel together as certain chosen and therefore blessed 
members of their community go forth as apostles. 

Now, I say that this is a wondrous thing. I have watched those Maryknoll semi- 
narians both at work and at play. I have tried not to watch them when, in the seminary 
chapel, I have seen them kneel near or by the altar of the martyrs. For I know that ina 
chapel one ought to try to pray, or at least let others pray, without curiously looking 
about one; still less, without trying to peer inquisitively into the souls of other men. 
Which never can be done, anyhow; try as one may. Yes; that is so; but perhaps it may 
be permissible, turning away one’s eyes from the young men kneeling by the altar of 
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the martyrs, and from that altar itself, to go outside again, and read something about 
the altar of the martyrs at Maryknoll and permit one’s mind to hazard at least a few 
thoughts suggested by it. Now, in the centre of that altar, covered by a curtain except 
on feasts of the Holy Cross, are relics of the Crown of Thorns and the ‘True Cross itself. 
There are relics of the first martyrs of the Church; Saint Paul, prince of missionaries; 
Saint Stephen, at whose stoning Saint Paul was present as a persecutor, and Saint 
Stephen, who suffered under the Emperor Valerian. There is a relic of the habit of 
Saint Francis Xavier, who, though not a martyr of blood, typifies the missionary 
spirit of the Church, and the site of whose death on Sancian Island on the coast of 
China is now a Maryknoll shrine. There is a portion of the neckbone of Blessed ‘Theo- 
phane Venard — that bone severed by the sword of his executioner in Tonkin in 1861. 
Indeed, the relics of the martyrs who have glorified the Church in the Orient are here 
in abundance. And they are modern martyrs. No need to catalogue them further. All 
tell the same story: the story that begun two thousand years ago, still continues, and 
must continue, till the story ends. The story of the seed of the Faith. 

Maryknoll has as yet no martyr. It has its roll of glorious dead: those whose lives 
were given fully to its work and whose work in the field afar or at home ended in serv- 
ice only with death itself. But Maryknoll’s work is rooted in the desire for martyrdom, 
as is the work of the Church. The present head of Maryknoll, Bishop James Edward 
Walsh, in writing about Bishop James Anthony Walsh, says that the latter’s ‘“‘increas- 
ing familiarity with mission work” in the early days of his career lead him on to his 
“finally well informed estimate of that work’s greatest need, which is and ever has been 
not gold but blood.” That realization lies at the very centre of Maryknoll; inseparably 
linked with another thought which may, perhaps, be best suggested by what still an- 
other great servant of the Church has written about James Anthony Walsh, Mary- 
knoll’s founder. Archbishop McNicholas of Cincinnati talked with him a few days 
before he died. “‘I felt that I was seeing him for the last time,’’ Archbishop McNicholas 
wrote. “I thought to save him by making my visits brief and by limiting discussions to a 
few matters. But this was not his wish. His conversation took in the whole range of the 
Catholic Church, as was his custom. . . . His mind was as keen and his interest in 
the varied activities of the Church as great as ever. . . . His thoughts turned to 
Rome, to the Orient, and especially to China and Japan. . . . He discussed the 
Catholic University. . . . He spoke also of his own native diocese, which he loved so 
much, and the work of Maryknoll. . . .” 

No, Maryknoll has as yet no martyr — but the understanding of the meaning of 
martyrdom: of the truth that the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Faith — that 
not gold but blood is the treasure of the Catholic Church — this realization is the very 
soul of Maryknoll. And this thought has bound to Maryknoll the souls and the bodies 
of more than a thousand American men and women, from nearly every state-in the 
Union; and because of it, as priests and brothers and sisters of Maryknoll, they have 
proved to all the world that Catholicism in America is not of Laodicea, but of Calvary. 

Speaking generally, the Church in the United States has grown and flourished 
greatly in an almost unbroken climate of liberty and peace. It is true that the roots of 
that life were fertilized by martyr’s blood. The shrine at Auriesville recalls that fact, 
as does many another sacred spot in Florida and Texas and California and New 
Mexico. But after the first days of savage persecution, although there came dreary 
times of legal and social disabilities in the English colonies, and although the influence 
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of those disabilities long persisted after the republic began its course: nevertheless, all 
persecutions became petty, and the Church, in spite of misunderstandings and occa- 
sional storms of social and political bigotry, was permitted to develop freely, un- 
challenged by the stake or the sword. And it may be that there was a poison in that 
cup of mere tolerance, deadly in its continued effects should the children of the 
Church be lulled by it into the false belief that Catholicism is but one form of many 
religions, playing a permitted minor part in a pageant of never-ending and ever dis- 
solving sectarianism. When the tragic truth is wholly otherwise! When Catholicism is 
Religion itself, Divinely decreed as such! When of its very essence is its mission of 
conquest! ‘To spread the truth of Christ, at all costs; particularly at the cost of the 
blood of the servants of Christ: that is the work of the Church. Never to submit to the 
deadly sin of sloth; nor to dream the lazy, dull dreams of worldly success and content- 
ment and safety and ease. Never to mistake the mirage of mediocrity for the true 
vision of strife and strain. Above the field of Catholic life in the United States, the 
mount of Maryknoll became visible, like a hill of heroism. Even among the friends of 
Maryknoll, in its days of beginning, there were many who said that while it was cer- 
tainly true that the Church in the United States, having emerged from its own mission 
status, must play its full share in promoting the mission work of the Church elsewhere, 
that share must necessarily be chiefly a financial one. Plenty of American money could 
be gathered, of course, to pay for mission work, but not American lives. The answer 
which James Anthony Walsh made, has already been recorded: ‘‘Not gold, but blood.” 
That answer might well be written above the gates of Maryknoll. Christianity is and 
needs must be a tragic thing. Its banner now advances to the eternal conflict through- 
out all the world. The illusions created by the long reign of worldly liberalism, out of 
which fog there arose the plagues of atheism, are now being shattered. Humanity 
enters one more phase of universal crisis. The Cross again confronts enemies whose 
weapons are again the implements of martyrdom. Maryknoll (not alone, thank God, 
for there are many other most hopeful signs and omens) is the proof that the servants 
of the Cross in America have read the signs of the times correctly, and in time to pre- 
pare the soul of America to play its part in the opening struggle. Christian Heroism is 
the meaning of Maryknoll. And that meaning will be made manifest, and soon, as the 
struggle of the servants of Christ against all the now well-organized and militant forces 
of anti-Christ enters its decisive stage. 
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An Appreciation 


BARRY ByRNE 


A STIMULATING building, like a stimulating personality, creates its own atmos- 
phere of respect and attention. In each of these cases a living quality is engendered 
and the projection of this quality has that immediacy that provokes thought and 
elicits response. The building for the Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America, at 
Maryknoll, New York, designed by Maginnis and Walsh, is of this stimulating char- 
acter. It is positive in its total of forms and, as liking is a variable matter, one may like 
it or not. The important thing is, however, that its positive and well personalized 
aspect compels attention. As a matter of fact it is a universally liked building, which is 
due to a combination in the design of this positive character and a marked gracious- 
ness of form and color, a combination which gives it an appropriately Catholic feeling, 
and makes it reflect the happy atmosphere created by its occupants. 

It is usual, when speaking of Maryknoll, to dwell particularly on the use of 
Chinese detail, as if it were a necessary, inherent element in the design, rather than an 
incidental matter. The integrity of the mass of this building is such that the detail 
might well be conceived as being of quite another character, without the change in 
any way impairing the strength of the design or its interest. ‘This is significant because 
it indicates a basic quality given to the design of the building by its designers and 
revelatory of them. It is a personal performance and has that quality, rare indeed in 
architecture, of the personalities identified with its design. What there are of inequali- 
ties, of the lesser mixed with the greater, are the inequalities that exist in personalities 
and lend piquancy to them. Were I to pretend to an absorbed interest in the Chinese 
detail employed in the design, my lack of honesty would only be too evident. It is 
still possible, however, to realize the skill which has gone into the designing of the 
decorative parts and to appreciate the artistic sensibilities that inform them. 

It is true that the Chinese detail has an interest in connection with this building 
which quite separates it from the usual, jaded use of exotic detail, by architects who 
are merely seeking specious novelty. The detail here does give one the effect of a 
building “looking toward” China, which has a reasonable sentiment to warrant it. 
That, however, is something rather extra to architecture and it might seem that the 
end, which is a valid one, could have been attained in less distinctly archeological 
ways. Also, granting the legitimate considerations of nationalism, considerations 
which are quite as legitimate as those of personality, to which they are akin, it may be 
said that this being America, a sustained and suitable character that bespoke this 
paeouy ate att are rae eas a npeence a as a Chinese type would be 
originating in an Eee and fore - eaters B pea ee a teens 
one aware of a marriage which is aie attal ayes limi at oe pee: aera Eaee 
cally different things rather than a ae in ee ble j eae eae See 
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broken, and the horizontal direction is well accentuated in the subordinate masses 
that lead away from the tower. Those well accentuated lines have a subdued dyna- 
mism of a character that relates the building to that predominant note in contemporary 
architecture introduced by Frank Lloyd Wright. I refer to the use of well defined and 
accentuated elements placed in counter juxtaposition to one another. This is so happy 
an element in this building that one is moved to hope that the addition of the chapel 
(it is still to be built) will not reduce this dynamism, which is such a refreshing element 
of the composition. The oriental precedents for this treatment of masses also render it 
particularly suitable to.the design. 

The use of native material for a building seems to insure a happily indigenous 
quality in relation to the natural environment. The texture and scale of the stone used 
in this case is well gauged, not only to relate the mass to the site, but to dominate the 
fenestration, so that the wall areas carry through sympathetically with the roof lines. 
The stone is native fieldstone, largely from the property on which the building stands, 
and it is exceptionally agreeable in color and form. It also accentuates the built up 
elements of the mass of the building, which culminates in the good square tower. 
As the site is a hill top, the building up of these compositional parts continues the rise 
of the hill; in fact, these, together with the component stonework, make the building 
something of an architectural equivalent of the hill on which it stands. Of these two 
aesthetic alternatives, that of sympathetic repetition and that of marked contrast, the 
architects have chosen the former, with unusually fortunate results. - 

Consideration of architecture must originate in the building plan, and the unity 
of the parts with the functional plan of this building is natural and satisfying. One feels 
the identity of the two has that inevitability which is desirable in architecture. The en- 
trance hall, which is at the base of the tower and which is still unfinished, is stimulating 
and challenging in what it reveals of structure and proportion. It suggests, even in its 
uncompleted condition, some of the quality of the exterior. ‘This is particularly happy. 
The unity, or feeling of being all of a piece, which characterized the old, great archi- 
tectures, where there was no separation of identity between exterior and interior, 
could well be an objective for contemporary architecture. 

The Motherhouse and Novitiate of the Maryknoll Sisters, also designed by Magin- 
nis and Walsh, an offshoot of the seed planted by Father Price and the late Bishop 
James Anthony Walsh, is a short walk from the building for the Maryknoll Fathers. 
It is a building of light, warm colored brick, and while not possessing the virile, per- 
sonal quality of the parent building, it is orderly in its proportions and in the character 
of its design. The marked atmosphere of personal cheerfulness which always seems to 
pervade at Maryknoll finds a reflection in the interior spatial arrangements and 
fenestration. The building suggests a more routine performance and its many excellen- 
cies are possibly unduly overshadowed by the superiority of the other building. 
It possesses a chapel which displays the meticulous care for details and finish that is an 
outstanding and admirable quality of its designers, and the proportion of height to 
width in this chapel is fresh and exciting. This is particularly true as regards the 
sanctuary end where there is, possibly, a greater unity of detail with the total than in 
the body of the chapel. In the latter case, considering the superior quality of the design 
of the altar end, a more subjective and related treatment of its design would create the 
possibility of a heightened unity. The focal effect, with reference to the high altar, is 


extremely satisfying. 
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Where so much has been attained in architectural ways, as in the case of these two 
buildings, the injection of one’s personal preferences and ideas may seem aside from 
the point. Be that as it may, the writer cannot resist expressing his regret that it was 
not possible to construct this Novitiate of the same material as the building for the 
Maryknoll Fathers. The feeling of continuity, with suitable variation of forms as be- 
fitted a building for a sisterhood, would have been striking, and to me very satisfying. 
As the buildings cannot be seen from one another (they are well separated and on 
opposite sides of the highway), they by no means conflict in character in any evident 
way. What is in mind, rather, is the interest that would be created by having the two 
related to one another in material, and yet varied in the handling of the building forms 
and in the resultant character. It seems to me it would be not unlike the repetition of 
thematic material in a composition of music and would have a like effect. ‘There 
probably were abundant reasons to prevent this being done, yet the pleasure of having 
the minor building recall the major one, by measure of repetition, is hard to forgo. 
Again, it is the old cry for more and more, when there is already accomplished in 
these two buildings so much quality and distinction, that it would be in better taste 
perhaps, to rest content and say “Deo gratias.”’ 
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All photographs in thts sec- 
tion by Sigurd Fischer for the 
Liturgical Arts Society 


(ABOVE) CIRCULAR DESIGN ON FLOOR, MAIN ENTRANCE HALL OF 
SEMINARY. (BELOW) SEMINARY OF THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, 
MARYKNOLL, N. Y. MAGINNIS AND WALSH, ARCHITECTS 
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OF THE SEMINARY. THE ROOM IS MADE LESS NOISY BY A GUASTAVINO 
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CHAPEL OF THE MARYKNOLL 5 TERS’ MOTHERHOUSE 
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THE MARYKNOLL SEMINARY SEEN ON THE TOP OF ITS HILL FROM THE STATE PARKWAY 
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(ABOVE) MAIN ENTRANCE OF THE MARYKNOLL SISTERS’ MOTHERHOUSE 
(BELOW) GENERAL VIEW OF THE MOTHERHOUSE FROM THE WEST 
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(ABOVE, LEFT) LIBRARY WING OF THE SEMINARY. (RIGHT) THE “FIELD AFAR” OFFICE. 
(BELOW, LEFT) CLOISTER LEADING TO REFECTORY, MARYKNOLL SEMINARY. (RIGHT) A 
CORRIDOR IN THE “HOME KNOLL” 
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The Liturgical Directions of 


Saint Charles Borromeo 


The Reverend MicHAEL ANDREW CHAPMAN 


Chapter I (Continued) 


THe SANCTUARY LAMP 


SAINT CHARLES’S PRINCIPAL directions 
regarding the sanctuary Jamp are contained in a 
special chapter of his instructions on the fabric of 
the church. The points of interest to us may be 
summarized as follows: 


The lamps (and he is speaking not only of the sanctu- 
ary lamp but of others which burn before sacred relics 
and images) should be of silver or brass (aurichalco) 
according to the ecclesiastical custom. In major basilicas it 
1s fitting that they be even of gold. Within should be 
glasses for the lights. But in places having a cold climate 
(part of the Milan Province is Alpine), metal cups may be 
used instead of glass. 

The form of the lamps ts a matter of taste and custom, 
but that which has a calix-shaped glass, suspended by 
three chains, 1s most convenient. 

The lamp (or glass) holder may be of various shapes, 
the usual style of suspended lamp being recommended. 
But the standing or pedestal type, in which the calix- 
shaped glass is encased in a pierced metal holder, is per- 


1DE LAMPADIBUS, LAMPADARIOVE 


De lampadibus vero et lampadario pensili, quo illae 
appensae in conspectu sanctissimi Sacramenti et sacrarum 
Reliquiarum vel imaginum sustinentur, instructionis locus 
hic erit. 

Primo lampades, proecclesiarum ratione et dignitate, ex 
argento aut aurichalco, prout est ecclesiasticae consuetu- 
dinis, esse possunt; sicut etiam ex auro etiam confectas, in 
Basilicis majoribus adhibitas esse animadvertimus, 
adjuncto et collocato intus vasculo illo vitreo ad lychni 
usum. 

At in locis alpinis frigore rigentibus, ubi in hyeme ob 
gelu vasa vitrea saepe confringuntur, vascula aeraria intus 
in lampadibus collocata adhiberi licebit. 


DE FORMA LAMPADUM 


Lampadum forma cum multiplex esse possit, prout 
temporum cursus tulit, nulla quidem improbatur, modo 
Ecclesiae consuetudini conveniat; at illae tamen forma 
oblonga, olim usu frequentatae, valde probantur, quae 
scilicet a summa imaque parte ample patent, in medioque 
anguste conflatae, quasi nodo quodam concluduntur, et a 
summo labro tribus catenulis ejusdem metalli appenduntur. 


DE LAMPADARIO, EJUSQUE FORMA 


Lampadarium autem instrumentum, quo lampades 
pensiles certo numero sustinentur, in orbem ductum et alte 


mitted. The hanging form may be suitably decorated 
with fishes (delphinis), and these need not be of metal. 
Another form of lamp on brackets is permitted, but this ts 
in addition to the one in the centre of the sanctuary. 
And the form seen in many churches of the Milan 
Province to this day, namely a sort of ornate bar, triangle, 
or other ornamental contrivance from which several 
lamps are suspended, 1s specially mentioned. 

The number of lamps should be three or fwe in lesser 
churches, seven or more (always an odd number) in the 
greater churches. These should be well spaced. If the 
standing or pedestal form is used, several lights may 
Sorm part of its design. Vide the seven-branched structure 
before the Blessed Sacrament altar in Milan Cathedral. 
If but one lamp is used, it should be in front of the altar, 
never at the side. If the sanctuary is large, the standing 
lamp in the centre will not be in the way. Standing 
lamps, such as are frequently seen, at either side, or on one 
side only of the altar, are evidently ex lex. Lamps should 
be hung at a sufficient height and far enough from the 
altar and footpace so that any drippings will not fall on 
either the altar or those who minister thereat. 

Tf only one lamp of a group is lit, tt should always be 
the middle one.' 


paululum extructum instar turris, multis delphinis ad lam- 
padum sustentationem constans esse potest. 

Cujus generis lampadaria antiqua fuisse constat, quae 
phara canthara* nominantur. 

(The Editor explains, in a note, that this “‘vulgarism’’ denotes 
the form of lamp surmounting a sort of tower, like a lighthouse.) 

Idque lampadarii genus in ecclesiis insignoribus adhiberi 
decens erit, praesertim ex aurichalco ornate confectum. 

Alterum lampadarium e parvula trabe bene firma esse 
potest, totum artificiose inauratum, et cornicibus decenter 
ornatum; delphinos etiam (ut veteris olim usus fuit) ligneos 
in summa parte ad ornati speciem haberi poterit id autem 
tanta longitudine sit, quantum lampadum numerus re- 
quirit, quae ad luminis usum adhibentur. 

Tertia lampadarii species adhibetur, quae trianguli 
formam exhibet. 

Haecque in usu esse potest, ubi tres lampades pensiles 
adhibentur. 

DE NUMERO LAMPADUM 

Lampadario in longitudinem ducto tres vel quinque 

lampades in minoribus ecclesiis affigantur, in majoribus 


septem vel tresdecim. 
Haeque ordine recte collocatae, dimidio fere cubito inter 


se distent. 

Lampadario in orbem ducto, et instar turris columnaeve 
erecto, plures lampades, pro illius fabricae ratione, affigi 
possunt. 
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From this it will be seen that our usual Ameri- 
can custom of one lamp before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment reserved is not strictly in accordance with 
Catholic usage, but only a tolerated custom for 
churches unable to stand the expense of a greater 
number. The fact that the Saint makes exactly the 
same provision for lamps before relics and images 
brings home to us the fact, so constantly forgotten, 
that it is the canopy over the Tabernacle and NOT the 
burning lamp before it which is the official sign of the 
presence of the reserved Sacrament. 

Saint Charles goes more closely into the matter 
of the style of the lamp than might be expected in 
view of his unwillingness to adjudicate architec- 
tural and artistic questions. This can be for no 
other reason than that, in the case of this orna- 
ment, it is necessary (as in the case of the candle- 
sticks) to guard against the introduction of secular 
and profane forms. The traditional usage of the 
Church is to be followed; the lamps are to be 
obviously ecclesiastical fixtures. The hanging 
lamp is preferred but not required. Several times 
the direction is reiterated that if but one lamp be 
used, whether of the hanging variety, or in the 
standard or turret shape, it must be placed in the 
middle before the altar and not at one side. The 
uneven number prescribed when more than one 
lamp is used quite plainly indicates that two 
standards or turrets, one on either side of the altar, 
are not allowed by the Saint. More modern legis- 
lation also specifies the norm of the number 
of lamps, Canon 1271 directing “una saltem 
lampas,”’ and the Ceremonial of Bishops “‘tres ad 
minus,” and “numero impari.”’? 

Our Saint says nothing regarding the color of 
the glass used in any lamps. The older tradition 
was that the glass of the lamps before the Blessed 
Sacrament should be clear white. The Congrega- 
tion of Sacred Rites says:3 “* . . . et haec lampas 
ex vitro colorato esse potest’’ which gives toleration 
to our American custom of using red glass. The 


At in omni lampadario cautio sit, ut lampades impares 
sint. 


DE LOCO LAMPADARII 


Omne vero lampadarium, ex una etiam lampade con- 
stans, non a latere, sed e regione conspectuve altaris, aut 
sacrarum Reliquiarum, aut sacrae imaginis, utsupra ap- 
pensum, et ad praescriptum distans, recta constituatur, 
ductorio funiculo adjuncto. 

Tam longe autem appensum ab altaris scabello distet, 
ut, si forte aliquando stillans est, non inquinetur olei stilla 
sacerdos aut clericus, dum initio Missae uterque in imo 
scabelli gradu est; rursusque a pavimento ecclesiae in 
altum non minus septem cubitis ducatur, amplius vero pro 
ratione ecclesiae. 

E lampadibus, cum una solum, quae colluceat, accen- 
denda est, illa in medio collocata tantum accendatur. 


point is worth laboring, in view of contemporary 
efforts to purify the local liturgical usage. The 
“little red lamp” has come to be the popular sign 
of reservation, a striking example of our “cart- 
before-the-horse”? ceremonial, which so often 
reverses the official directions. Now that the 
tabernacle canopy (conopaeum, or “‘veil’’) is com- 
ing into more general use, might it not be well to 
return to the older, and certainly more approved, 
usage with regard to the lamps, increasing their 
number and providing them with white glasses, 
relegating colored lights to the shrines of relics 
and sacred images? 

Saint Charles, of course, prescribes the use of 
olive oil in all lamps used ad cultum, whether before 
the Blessed Sacrament or elsewhere. Being an 
Italian he could hardly have envisaged any other 
usage. Canon 1271 perpetuates the wartime per- 
mission for other oils, preferably of vegetable 
origin, to be used in the lamps before the Blessed 
Sacrament under the prudent permission of the 
Ordinary. And, it should be noted, this canon 
distinctly legalizes the use of “cera apum,” the 
increasingly usual wax candle in the sanctuary 
lamp. That this includes the use of the small 
“vigil light”? (provided, of course, it is certainly of 
bee’s wax) need not be doubted. And this is of 
practical interest, in view of what has already been 
said regarding the number of lamps, which need 
not all be lit all the time. The “‘vigil light’’ is no 
part of the decoration of the altar itself. But it may 
be used freely in lamplike fixtures before the altar, 
and it seems likely that it will be so used, more 
and more, as we simplify the decoration of our 
altars. 


THE CREDENCE TABLE 


SAINT CHARLES makes the distinction between 
the ordinary credence table, or, as he prefers, 
niche, in the sanctuary wall for the cruets and 
other objects used at ordinary masses and the 


? Lampades quoque ardentes numero impari in ec- 
clesiis adsint, tum ad cultum et ornatum, tum ad mysticum 
sensum, ut et multa ex superius narratis pertinent. Hae vero 
in primis adhibendae sunt ante altare, vel locum, ubi 
asservatur SS. Sacramentum, et ante altare majus, quibus 
in locis lampadarios pensiles esse decet, plures sustinentes 
lampades, ex quibus, qui ante altare majus erit, tres ad 
minus; qui ante Sacramentum, saltem quinque lucernas 
habeat. Ante vero reliqua singula altaria singulae possunt 
lampades appendi; quae quidem in praecipuis festis, saltem 
dum Vesperae, et Missa solemnis decantantur, continue 
ardeant. Ante SS. Sacramentum, si non omnes, ad minus 
tres accensae tota die adsint. . . . Possunt etiam in altari 
majori, vel aliis, quae habent ciboria, circumcirca lampades 
appendi. 

3 3576 ad 5. 
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“abacus,” or large table, required for pontifi- 
cal ceremonies. Of the former he has this to 
say: 
There shall be a niche in the wall toward the back of 
the altar, on the Epistle side, and this shall be of marble 
or solid stone, if possible. 

Measurements are given for height and capacity, a 
convenient elevation from the floor, and room enough to 
place the cruets with their dish in the recess, which is to be 
lined with stone. 

Under this shelf ts a sacrarium into which the 
water used to wash the Celebrant’s hands is to be 
poured. If this credence niche is too far from the 
major altar, a suitable receptacle for this water is to be 
provided.* 

These directions apply to every altar at which 
mass is customarily said. Only sufficient space is 
required on which to place the cruets on their dish. 
Nothing is added about using the niche, out of 
masstime, as a repository for the missal-stand or 
the altar cards, though it would seem that there 
could be no objection to making such use of it. 
The provision for the sink, or little sacrarium, 
under the credence is in accordance with the 
European custom of throwing out the lavabo 
water immediately, and has much to recommend 
it. But it would not seem that this direction pre- 
cludes the use of a small credence table at the 
Epistle side of the altar. This is, obviously, a devel- 
opment from the abacus, or large credence, used 
during pontifical ceremonies. To this article of 
Cathedral furniture the Ceremonial of Bishops ® 
gives a long paragraph, and Saint Charles, as 
might be expected, devotes even more attention to 
it. For our purposes it is enough to say that this 
great credence, needed only for pontifical func- 
tions, should afford space for all the necessary 
ornaments and is, moreover, decorated with 
candles and various purely ornamental “plate,” 
for which a sort of gradine is provided, a usage 
which still persists in the neighborhood of Milan, 
but is never seen in this country. With us a fashion 
has arisen, in our Cathedrals and elsewhere when 
the Bishop pontificates, of making use of two 
credences, one on either side of the altar; that on 


4DE FENESTELLA URCEOLORUM 

Fenestella in pariete qui a tergo altaris est, a latere ubi 
Epistola legitur, ornate politeque fiat; eaque ex marmore 
solidove lapide, ubi potest. 

A solo aite exstruatur cubitis duobus. 

Ejus vero latitudo sit unciis sexdecim, altitudo viginti 
quatuor; sitque distincta marmoreo lapideove opere 
transverso. 

Pars inferior usui sit ad projiciendam aquam ablutionis 
manuum sacredotis sacrum facientis. 

Ideoque in medio foramen exiguum habeat, unde illa 
defluat in cisternulam suffossam. 
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the Epistle side is used for the chalice and cruets, 
the Gospel book, and other appurtenances of 
solemn mass, while the other, on the Gospel side, 
is used for the mitres and other pontifical orna- 
ments. Whatever practical advantage this ar- 
rangement may have, it is not provided for in the 
authoritative books, which contemplate only the 
great abacus to take care of everything used 
during the function. 

While Saint Charles prefers, and prescribes, the 
niche form of credence for ordinary churches and 
occasions, the Ceremonial of Bishops definitely 
allows a table, so this customary use of ours has 
the best of authority. It might be noted, however, 
that the same authority prescribes that the 
credence cloth, of white linen undecorated, should 
fall to the ground all around the table (except on 
Good Friday and other occasions of penance or 
mourning).® Its size, naturally, should conform to 
its use. That for the high altar should be suffi- 
ciently large to accommodate the ornaments 
necessary for solemn mass, chalice, candlesticks, 
and Gospel book as well as the cruets. This sup- 
poses a much larger table than is generally seen, 
and one sometimes wonders if our good pastors 
have heard the old story about the maiden lady 
with the two cats, large and small, who had the 
carpenter make two trap doors in her summer 
screen-door — a large one for the large cat and a 
small one for the kitten! For side altars, a table 
only large enough to accommodate the cruets in 
their dish is sufficient. But a credence of some sort 
should always be provided for any altar at which 
mass is to be celebrated. There is nothing to be 
said of the slovenly custom of placing the cruets on 
the gradine or altar itself, even when the priest 
must say mass without a server. 

The niche-credence is very seldom seen, and 
it has much to recommend it aside from the 
preference of Saint Charles. In small churches 
and side chapels it economizes space. It may 
be made a pleasing note in the architecture 
or decoration. Surely it is much preferable to 
the episodical “‘stands” and pedestals so often 
observed. 


Superior vero pars usui erit ad pelvim cum urceolis, dum 
Missae sacrum fit, reponendam, 

Quoniam vero altare majus aliquando longe distat a 
pariete posteriori, cui saepe adhaeret chorus, id propterea 
si loco constituto fenestella ea collocari nequeat, tunc in 
pariete a latere Epistolae, vel ejus loco prope altare con- 
strui, vel etiam remotius vas aliquod e solido lapide decoro 
ornatu poni poterit, in quod ea aqua infundatur; ita tamen, 
ut neque impedimentum neque deformitatem afferat. 

5 Lib. I. Cap XII sec. 19. 

6], XII. 19 and II. XXV. 2. 
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THe CARPET 


THE Ceremonial of Bishops prescribes that “at 
least the foot-pace” of any Altar at which Mass is 
said, must be covered with a carpet, more ornate 
than the green carpet which covers the floor of the 
sanctuary.” 

Saint Charles mentions this carpet in several 
places (pp. 671, 664, 667, etc.), but gives no direc- 
tions as to color or size. He simply catalogues it as 
part of the ornamentation of the sanctuary, taking 
it for granted that it is in general use. We may 
well do likewise, merely remarking that stone 
steps, or an inlaid foot-pace, do not excuse us 
from making use of the required floor-covering. 
Especially if the sanctuary floor is of stone or tile, a 
large carpet should be laid before the altar for 
solemn occasions. 


THE SCAMNUM 


ODDLY ENOUGH, Saint Charles mentions this 
piece of furniture only once, and then merely to 
remark that its covering should not be too elabo- 
rate. While he gives detailed and careful directions 
for the construction and location of spitoons 
(p. 702) he takes the celebrant’s bench for granted. 
It may not be amiss, however, to quote here some 
of the prescriptions of the Congregation of Sacred 
Rites regarding this piece of furniture. For brev- 
ity’s sake I cite the condensed form of the Index 
Generalis.2 On the principle that the greater in- 
cludes the less, what is not permitted to cathedral 
dignitaries is not allowed to the lesser clergy. 
The bench for the celebrant and sacred ministers 
is a bench, not a set of three chairs, not ‘“‘choir 
stalls.” Armchairs are particularly forbidden. A 
low back is permitted, and should be so arranged 
that the vestments do not have to be thrown over 
it, but hang down between it and the seat. Any- 
thing resembling a throne, or domestic chairs, is 
out of place. The bench, or pew, is not to be used 
by altar boys at any time — these should be pro- 
vided with stools, placed slightly back of the 
scamnum, It may be raised on one step. During 
ceremonies it should be covered with plain cloth 
of the color of the day, or green may be used 


™Gradus omnes altaris inferiores codperiantur aliquo 
amplo et pulchro tapete, ut, si fieri potest, sint magis 
conspicui, et ornati, quam reliqua pars presbyterii, 
quae pannis viridibus contegitur. Si vero tale tapete 
amplum haberi non posset, saltem scabellum, seu sup- 
pedaneum, quod est proximum altari, sit tapete aliquo 
codpertum. 

§ In Scamno oblongo sedere debent Canonici celebrantes 
cum Ministris, nec possunt uti sede cum postergali. 320, 
1320. 

In Scamno, non autem in sella, sedere debet Rector 


habitually except on penitential days; on Good 
Friday and for requiems it is left bare. 

Although the decree cited applies primarily to 
the public recitation of the Divine Office, it surely 
implies that the rector (pastor) of a parish church 
is not entitled to an armchair in the sanctuary 
when he assists at any function. If there are no 
choir stalls in a liturgical choir, he must content 
himself with a stool. 

Nothing is said in any authoritative liturgical 
book about prie-dieus in the sanctuary for any 
clergy who may assist at any function. The Bish- 
op’s genuflexorium is another matter, and is 
brought in for the function, set aside during it, and 
removed afterwards. It is not a permanent fixture 
even in the Cathedral. The custom which has 
arisen in some parts of the United States of making 
a chair and prie-dieu (sometimes two or more of 
them) part of the furniture of the sanctuary has no 
authority whatever. Neither have chairs for the 
altar boys. 

I have animadverted elsewhere on the lament- 
able incongruity of our sanctuary furniture, the 
use of folding chairs (reminiscent of the bridge 
table or the undertaking parlor) for the boys who 
assist at services, and the like. How often one sees 
such eyesores even in the finest churches! The 
credence table and the sanctuary seating arrange- 
ments seem to be the orphans of the storm of 
church building and furnishing. Yet the proper 
bench for the clergy and simple stools for the boys 
would very likely cost much less, and certainly 
make a better appearance. In Europe and Canada 
some sort of liturgical choir is usual, even if it be 
no more than rows of stalls in the sanctuary. 
Such an arrangement is contemplated by liturgi- 
ologists generally, though not, of course, required. 
Our custom has gotten clean away from it and 
failed to replace it by a better or more dignified 
arrangement. But we can, at least, observe the 
law in these matters, and in doing so we will 
greatly enhance the appearance of our sanctuaries, 


THE COMMUNION RAIL 


THE COMMUNION RAIL, as we know it, 
seems not to exist in the official usage of the Cath- 


alicujus Ecclesiae parochialis in sua parochiali, dum 
recitantur Officia divina. 584 ad 1 et 4. 

Scamni coGperti tapete loco, Sedem cameralem serico 
damasceno ornatam pro Celebrante, nec non similia sca- 
bella pro Ministris adhibendi abusus reprobatur. 2621 ad 6. 
2734 ad 2. 

In Scamno sedere potest Celebrans in Missa cantata sine 
Ministris sacris ad cantum Gloria, Credo et Sequentiae; 
dummodo scamnum sit diversimodo ornatum, seu cum 
ere apparatu quam illud quod Canonicis exhibetur. 
3026. 
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olic Church! The missal, of course, says nothing 
about it. The Code legislates with regard to the 
reception of Holy Communion in the church, but 
says nothing as to what part of the church, except 
that the celebrant may not give Holy Communion 
during Mass to persons so far from the altar that 
he himself would lose sight of the altar.? The 
Ceremonial of Bishops, while giving directions for 
a general Communion during Pontifical Mass }° 
says nothing of a railing, but prescribes the com- 
munion cloth, held by two acolytes, the assump- 
tion being that the clergy will receive at the altar, 
kneeling on the edge of the footpace. 

Saint Charles makes provision for a bench, or 
two benches, near the altar at which the old and 


® Canon 868. 

Lib. I. Cap. EX sec. 6: Lib. II. Cap. VIII sec. 82: 
Lib. II. Cap. XXIII sec. 6: Lib. II. Cap. XXX sec. 4 and 
5. Note that a bishop on Easter day gives Holy Communion 
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infirm may kneel to receive Holy Communion, 
and this, doubtless, carries on a previous custom, 
which has come down to our own time, elaborated 
into the communion rail which is a combination of 
the bench and the cancelli which mark off the 
sanctuary (and liturgical choir where there is one) 
from the nave of the church. Whatever be the 
origin of the usage, it has come to stay, and we need 
not here concern ourselves with the matter more 
than to remark that, under our present discipline, 
BOTH the communion cloth and the communion 
paten are REQUIRED by the Church to be 
used during the distribution of Holy Communion, 
whether at the railing or at the altar-step. 
(To Be Continued) 


only to the clergy; the people are to receive at another 
altar, from the hands of priests, who may give Communion 
before, after, or even during the Pontifical Mass. 
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Planning a Convent Cell 


ATTENTION to small details can have far reach- 
ing effects. This is particularly true in the planning 
of the living quarters of those whose very nature 


and humility lessen the possibility of criticism — | 


the nuns. 

Planning-with-reason is just the opposite of 
poor planning. Poor planning, in the case of a 
cell, is seen, for example, in rooms with no proper 
space for the bed, and many such can be found for 
the very fact that our nuns and sisters have been so 
willing and ready to accept whatever came their 
way. 

A few weeks ago one of the Editors of LirrurRGICAL 
Arts had the opportunity to see a well-planned 
cell in a new convent building, and the following 
remarks may be found to be of use to architects 
and others interested in the problem. The purpose 
of these remarks is not to demonstrate how much 


more expensive a small room can be made; on #m 


the contrary, it is to illustrate plainly how simply, 
with thought and common sense, a better room 


may result, while remaining fundamentally eco- ci 


nomical. The proper solution rests principally on 
the exceedingly obvious premise of having a 
proper place in the room for everything. With 


different orders and rules, there may be individual | 


requirements which must be ascertained and al- 
lowed for, but in this case the remarks concern 


merely the principal elements usually present in a 


parochial convent. 


FURNISHINGS. These are few but adequate: a 
bed about three feet six inches wide, a table about 
two feet by three feet, a chair, a small rug, and a 
lamp. In order to save space, there should be 
ample provision for closets with shelves and built- 


finial 
=i 


ELEVATION CLOSETS 


PLAN 3 
THREE CONVENT CELLS: (B) BUREAU (P) BED 
(C) CLOSET (I) WASH BASIN 
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in drawers rather than bureaus. This arrange- 
ment does not take up more floor space than an 
ordinary closet. It is simply better arranged. If 
possible, the beds should be of a modified studio 
type rather than white enamel or brass. CLOS- 
ETS. By all means, one should endeavor to con- 
ceal the wash basin (with hot and cold running 
water), not alone for the sake of appearances but 
because standing in the room, even in a corner, 
the basin takes up space which could be put to 
better use. It is also well to provide a small built-in 
book case and a compartment above the wash 
basin for toilet articles. The proper arrangement 
of these items does not constitute luxury; it is 
merely common sense. LIGHTING. The win- 
dows should be adequate to provide sufficient 
ventilation and plenty of sunlight (which involves 
proper orientation). Vitaglass is being installed to 
an increasing degree, but is at present considered 
a luxury. Later manufacturing facilities should re- 
duce the relative cost and make its use a necessity, 
just as shatter-proof glass is in automobiles. 
Therapeutical penetration, due to the use of vita- 
glass, reduces the number of common colds, and 
this is surely to be desired. A ceiling light and 
switch are unnecessary. Generally a wall light of 
proper, simple design at the head of the bed, 
within reach of the door, with a long chain pull, 
is all that can be desired. A properly located base 
receptacle will permit the use of a light on the 
table or a vacuum cleaner and other incidental 
accessories. HEATING. The heating should be, 
if economically possible, a two-pipe vapor vacuum 
system, with copper connective radiators, con- 
cealed below windows and controlled by self- 
regulating thermostatic valves. 

MATERIALS. The floors should be such as 
can be easily cleaned and maintained. Marble, 
tile, terrazzo, and linoleum are satisfactory, used 
in appropriate locations. Wood floors are not 
easily maintained in the best of condition. The 
walls should be of a permanent and easily wash- 
able material. ““Flexedent” can be used to good 
advantage; it is an oil base Portland cement prod- 
uct. As for the trim, particularly in a fireproof 
building which takes so many months to dry out, a 
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soft wood is preferable. A soft pine can be finished 
with stain in a beautiful satin finish. Hardwood in 
a permanent, fireproof, or any newly finished, 
building, is apt to twist, warp, and open up at the 
joints. Where metal can be used in place of wood, 
it should be substituted. Substantial hardware is a 
great asset, and it should be selected with a view 
to easy maintenance. 


THESE notes would not be complete without 
diagrams indicating the relative merits and de- 
fects of several plans for cells. Minimum sizes are 
used, but each cell is of the same area. 

FIRST PLAN (A very poor example). The lo- 
cation of the bed is as shown by the dash lines, 
but the fact that the closet door had to swing open 
was evidently overlooked, and the remaining 
space being insufficient, there was only one thing 
left to do. The bed was placed across the room, 
dividing and making impracticable the remain- 
ing floor space, and the space for passage between 
the foot of the bed and the wall, about sixteen 
inches, impossible to use with any degree of com- 
fort. A desk or a table could not be accommo- 
dated. 

SECOND PLAN (A very usual one). The build- 
ing in which the cell in the first plan was used was 
altered, and an attempt made, with the same gen- 
eral dimensions, to improve the room along the 
lines of a plan very frequently used. The change 
was simply in re-locating the closet door. Here at 
least, one may move about the room, but the 
space allowed for opening the doors can likewise 
be used for no other purpose. The floor space, as 
can be seen, is considerably cut up. A marine 
folding basin, as used in ship cabins, can be used 
at times, where no other arrangement is possible. 

THIRD EXAMPLE. This plan makes room 
for all furnishing and leaves all the space not oc- 
cupied by furniture for circulation. A comparison 
of these three plans illustrates the point better 
than words. This third example is the plan of the 
cells in the new Convent of the Blessed Sacrament 
Parish at Jackson Heights, New York. The archi- 
tect, Henry McGill, of New York City, furnished 
the above notes. 
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FIRE ON THE EARTH. By Paul Hanly Furfey. 
New York. Macmilian. $2.00. 


THE other day I chanced to overhear snatches of 
a conversation between two taxi drivers. One was 
explaining that he had slowed up at an intersec- 
tion, where he had the right of way, for fear of 
colliding with a car coming out of a side-street. 
“When you have the right of way,” rejoined the 
other, “just make up your mind you’re going to 
get the right of way. That’s the way to think when 
you’re driving a taxi.” 

This particular piece of advice may or may not 
be wise; I am not concerned about that. But it is 
certainly true that the way you think affects the 
way you act. 

Doctor Furfey might well have added as an ap- 
propriate envoi to his Fire on the Earth: ““That’s the 
way to think when you’re doing social work.” Asa 
matter of fact he does say, at the end of his second 
last chapter, “When we preach caution and 
counsel moderation, we are not following Christ. 
We are following the world, and we are following 
the world because we are secretly afraid of the 
world’s contempt. We are afraid to be called 
radicals and extremists. But this world which calls 
us extremists is not afraid to demand extreme 
heroism when its own selfish aims are to be served. 
The world takes it for granted that our young 
men must die in the next useless war, as young 
men died in the mud of Ethiopia. 

“The world is not shocked by heroism in her 
own service, but the world is horrified at Catholics 
who dare to live simply. The same world which 
counsels heroism on the battle field counsels 
moderation in the service of Christ. 

“Let us have done with this hypocrisy! Christ 
asked for heroism. Christ showed heroism in His 
own life. Every one of the saints was canonized on 
the basis of heroic virtue. Let us, also, be heroic if 
we dare. But if we are too cowardly, let us at least 
not borrow excuses from the hypocritical world. 
Let us humbly acknowledge our own weakness. 
Let us ask Christ for strength, and let us beg 
Him for His grace, that perchance, we too may 
gain some spark of that heroism which makes 
saints.” (p. 136.) 

A Catholic who faces the problems of social 
science and social action has a whole series of 


doctrinal truths and practical principles to guide 
him. A true Catholic will take due cognizance of 
them and keep them in mind at every step of the 
way. Should he neglect to do so, his solutions to 
the problems will be, at best, only half true and his 
practical efforts to better social conditions, when 
not positively harmful, will be nothing more than 
philanthropic fussing. Father Furfey bluntly 
states the situation in his first chapter, ‘“Super- 
natural Sociology.” There he gives a picture of 
the outlook of a thoroughly Catholic mind and 
contrasts it all along the line of social thought and 
action with the attitude of the Catholic who does 
not use his Faith to light the way of his thought 
and action but succumbs to the shibboleths of 
worldly minded sociologists and the tactics of 
pragmatic compromisers. “In the field of social 
theory worldly prudence tells us that our reliance 
should be upon the best modern, tested, scientific 
methods. Faith tells us that the facts of Revelation 
—the Creation, the Fall, the Redemption, 
Heaven and Hell — are more important. Do we 
dare to accept this, or are we afraid to appear 
foolish in the eyes of our non-Catholic scientific 
colleagues? Are we afraid of the folly of the Cross? 

‘Again, the merest worldly common sense 
tells us that for our social action, we must have 
money. To raise money, we must enjoy the friend- 
ship of men of wealth. Every large Catholic 
organization, therefore, must have a substantial 
budget and must have wealthy men on its Board of 
Directors. To refuse to flatter wealth is to court 
disaster. Yet faith tells us that money is not im- 
portant. Saint Francis of Assisi despised wealth 
and loved the poor, and he dared to accept the 
folly of the Cross. Whom shall we take for our 
model, Francis, or the Board of Directors of the 
local Community Chest?” (p. 19.) 

Having made himself clear on this point and 
added much more in this vein than I have space 
here to quote, Father Furfey goes on to explain 
some of the ideals and principles which a Catholic 
must cling to, look to, and act upon when he 
tackles problems of social thought and social 
work. 

First he deals with the doctrine of Divine Grace: 

. the essence of an intense and thorough- 
going system of Catholic social thought and action 
is its supernatural character . . . faith is the door 
to this new life just as scientific method is the door 
to natural sociology.” (p. 22.) But the life of grace 
is needed to enable us to take part habitually in the 
work of a complete system of supernatural soci- 
ology. The Catholic social worker or the Catholic 
sociologist, therefore, needs both to understand 


ce 
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what grace means for the individual and for 
society alike and to live the supernatural life. 
Therefore Father Furfey explains in simple 
language the theology of grace, with all it implies 
for one whose life is devoted to charity. 

The transition from the doctrine of grace and 
charity to the doctrine of the Mystical Body, as 
a doctrine of paramount importance in social 
thought and action, is quite natural. In this 
chapter Father Furfey deals with the Christian 
view of society as the Kingdom of God and the 
Body of Christ as opposed to the naturalistic view 
of the social order as a purely natural institution. 
(Incidentally the subject of the Kingdom of God 
offers an opportunity to deal with nationalism and 
racial prejudice.) The solidarity of the members of 
the Kingdom of God is fostered by the sacra- 
ments and manifested in a special way in the 
liturgical worship. ‘“The Liturgy enshrines the 
sacraments, which work increase of grace and in- 
crease of charity, while at the same time, it holds 
before our eyes in the most vivid fashion the unity 
of the Mystical Body and excites our wills and our 
emotions to the practices which this doctrine 
implies. 

**Away then with individualism! Away with too 
individualistic devotion! Let us strive for the unity 
of love in order that ‘we shall hold the truth in 
charity, and grow in all things into Him who is the 
Head, Christ. From Him, the whole body, welded 
and compacted together by means of every joint 
of the system, part working in harmony with 
part — from Him the body deriveth its increase, 
unto the building up of itself in charity.’ ”’ (Eph. 
iv. 15, 16. Westminster Version.) (pp. 58-59.) 

Against the Kingdom of God and its ideals 
stands the Kingdom of Satan. This is what the 
New Testament means by the “world.” The result 
of this opposition is a constant warfare. The con- 
flict is primarily internal, that is, within the con- 
science of the individual. But it also has a social, 
visible aspect. “‘As a result of this, it happens that 
the state is almost inevitably drawn into the 
struggle, for visible social relations fall within the 
state’s sphere. 

‘“What does this imply? It implies that in a well- 
ordered society, the state would aid the Kingdom 
of God, and His Church, which is the visible 
aspect of that Kingdom.” (p. 79.) Therefore 
Father Furfey deals with the problem of political 
action by Catholics and contrasts the “personal- 
ist”? influence which the Catholic should aim to 
exert with the self-interested political activity of 
the individualist. ‘“Personalist action excludes 
individualism. That is to say, it excludes all action 
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not motivated by charity. The individualist seeks 
his own rights because of selfish motives. The per- 
sonalist seeks the reign of charity which by its 
very essence is unselfish.” (p. 93.) 

Not only in the sphere of political activity but 
also — even primarily — in the realm of mis- 
sionary endeavor, must the social action of the 
four-square Catholic be exerted. “Bearing Wit- 
ness” is the title of the chapter in which Father 
Furfey deals with the obligation incumbent upon 
those who have the faith to share it with their 
fellow men. In a word, one of the greatest works 
of the supernatural sociologist and social worker 
is to spread the knowledge and practice of the 
ideals of Christian faith. “ ..~ The duty of 
bearing witness normally involves three things, a 
clear presentation, a persuasive presentation, and 
the aid of divine grace.” (p. 101.) To present 
clearly presupposes clear knowledge; to present 
persuasively demands unselfishness and intensity 
of conviction; but “the most important part of 
our duty of witness-bearing is our duty to obtain 
grace for our hearers.” (p. 112.) This is effected 
by prayer, self-sacrifice, and virtuous example. 

Finally, the social thinker and, particularly, the 
social worker, must learn the technique of non- 
participation. Participation in worldly pursuits 
leads to sin — the arch-enemy of fruitful social 
action. The saint “refraineth himself from all 
things” and if, says Father Furfey, this course calls 
for heroism, we must be heroic. 

In a concluding chapter headed ‘The Prag- 
matic Test,’ our author undertakes to ‘place 
side by side the two systems of social thought — 
the materialistic system which does not take the 
supernatural order into consideration, and our 
own system which considers this supernatural 
order the deepest reality in the universe. We shall 
consider these two systems in relation to various 
practical questions, and we shall ask at each 
point which system seems to offer the better 
promise for a desirable human society, that is to 
say, a society which responds to the highest and 
most worthy side of man as we know him.” 
(p. 140-141.) Then, after a detailed comparison 
of these two systems on the basis of economic wel- 
fare and social happiness he concludes, “Life in a 
truly Christian society is therefore not only funda- 
mentally right; it is also foundamentally exciting. 
It calls for the full exercise of every power. It is a 
life in which the individual strains every faculty, 
in the pursuit of a good so deeply satisfying that 
this panting pursuit becomes a joy like the thrill of 
an exciting race. The intellect is overwhelmed 
with the contemplation of the deepest reality in 
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the universe; and human science seems pale by 
comparison. The will is satisfied with an enormous 
love, the love for Pure Beauty, Pure Goodness; 
and human love fades into insignificance. Even 
the body is not unimportant, but is called upon 
to codperate in its degree in this exciting quest. 
Finally, all this dynamic life is whipped to a high 
pitch of intensity by the interaction of the members 
of the Christian community.” (p. 154.) 

A book that would say the things which this 
book says has been needed for a long time. It is 
particularly appropriate that it should be written 
by a priest who has gained recognition in the field 
of scientific sociology. There is no danger that 
such a writer be accused of confusing categories 
and discussing problems of social philosophy 
from a purely theological standpoint or looking to 
God to do all by Himself and in answer to prayer 
the things which He does only through the efforts 
of His creatures. 

Should one be misled by the emphasis which 
Father Furfey lays on the supernatural aspect of 
social thought and work into thinking that the 
author of this work would favor abandoning 
personal effort to reconstruct the social order and 
relying exclusively on purely supernatural means, 
let him remember that insistence on this aspect of 
social thought and work has been rendered neces- 
sary by the exaggeration of those who would work 
without God, without a due appreciation of the 
supernatural end of man and, indeed, without a 
knowledge of the true nature of man and of society. 
Then let him read what Father Furfey explicitly 
says on pages 1o and 106: “When we say that 
Catholic social theory in the strictest sense must 
thus be based on a vivid realization of the truths of 
faith, we do not mean to exclude scientific investi- 
gation as a method. The Vatican Council teaches 
that there can be no disagreement between faith 
and reason and that human science is free within 
its own field to use its own principles and its own 
techniques. Not only is such scientific investiga- 
tion beneficial for the help it gives towards human 
understanding of social problems; but, as we have 
seen before, it may be combined with a truth of 
Revelation to yield a theological conclusion — 
something unattainable by either reason or Revela- 
tion alone. The Catholic sociologist, then, enjoys 
complete freedom of investigation in the social 
field, but he is not allowed to rely upon merely 
human science as the sole means of procuring 
individual and social well-being —a fact upon 
which Pope Pius ix insisted. It is dangerous then, 
for a Catholic sociologist to deal with social 
problems by the methods of purely natural science, 


if, in doing so, he conveys the impression that this 
purely natural treatment of social questions repre- 
sents the complete mind of the Church. He ought 
to make it abundantly clear that this purely 
natural treatment leads to merely a partial solu- 
tion and that he is considering this partial solution 
by itself, not because it is itself a complete answer 
to social problems, but merely because he chooses 
to abstract the natural from the supernatural for 
convenience of presentation.” (p. 10.) ‘Scholarly 
research carried out on the above lines ought to 
give a clear idea of the Church’s doctrine in the 
abstract, but the application of this doctrine to 
modern conditions is a separate problem. It is not 
enough, for example, to be able to state clearly the 
Church’s doctrine on usury. We ought to know 
precisely what modern business methods deserve 
to be condemned as usurious. 

“This latter task involves the use of the most 
modern scientific methods. Sociology, economics, 
and the cognate sciences must be called into 
service. It was thus that Pope Pius x1 expressed his 
pleasure that ‘under the teaching and guidance of 
the Church, many learned priests and laymen 
earnestly devoted themselves to the problem of 
elaborating social and economic science in accord- 
ance with the conditions of our age, for the chief 
purpose of adapting to modern needs the unchang- 
ing and unchangeable doctrine of the Church.’” 
(p. 106.) 

Those who desire to delve more deeply into the 
philosophical and theological doctrines under- 
lying the relation of the natural to the super- 
natural in social theory and social action may 
read the penetrating analyses of M. Jacques 
Maritain, especially in his Sctence et Sagesse and 
Humanisme Intégral. Father Furfey himself calls 
attention to the work of M. Maritain when he 
refers to the rich field of thought which his work 
reveals. Fire on the Earth is not, and makes no pre- 
tense to be, an attempt to analyse the funda- 
mental concepts involved in a_ philosophical 
investigation into the nature of society. It aims to 
express ‘‘certain ideals of Christian social life which 
are as old as the New Testament, but which are 
being reiterated and applied to modern conditions 
by small groups of Catholic thinkers in various 
countries,” and “‘to catch something of the spirit 
of this movement and to express it more or less 
systematically” (preface, p. vii), and in this 
purpose it succeeds most admirably. G. B. Py 


BAPTISMAL AND CONFIRMATION NAMES. 
By Edward F. Smith. New York, Benziger. $3.00. 


This book is, as indicated by the title, a list of 
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Baptismal and Confirmation names. The names 
are arranged in alphabetical order, and attached 
to each name is a brief biography together with a 
key to pronunciation. Accompanying each name 
there is also a notation as to the customary man- 
ner of symbolizing the name and the Saint who 
bore it in Christian art. All this is valuable infor- 
mation, and with the further addition of the many 
variant forms which names can and do take in 
common usage, the book becomes a volume of 
high value in its kind. The’work is enhanced by an 
appendix containing a list of patrons of countries 
and localities to which is added a second list of 
patrons of art, professions, trades, afflictions, and 
the like. There is also a calendar of feasts arranged 
according to the day of the month. 

The book has its specific uses and its general 
interest. The former will reside in its employment 
by those who wish to learn whether or not a par- 
ticular name has been borne by a saint. It is a 
requirement of the Code (Canon 761) that those 
who are to be baptized or confirmed be given such 
a name. It not infrequently happens that a name 
which is well received in the Church is not recog- 
nized under the form presented to the priest by 
parent, guardian, or sponsor. Does everybody 
know that Guy, for instance, is Vitus; or that 
Barry is Finbar? This book will give every assur- 
ance that the matter is quite so. It is possible that 
one might want to know if the Boy Scouts have a 
patron. It appears from the present volume that 
Saint Amand is the patron of these bold adven- 
turers. Neither is it altogether without interest 
that Saint Erasmus is patron of those afflicted 
with appendicitis, while nail-makers are under the 
protection of Saint Cloud. Journalists should look 
to Saint Francis de Sales, and may they always 
imitate his gentleness and kindness! 

If it is not unfair to note omissions in a volume 
that cannot, by its nature, pretend to complete- 
ness, we would like to call the author’s attention to 
Saint Mel and Saint Ailbe, both of which names 
are common enough in Ireland and cannot be al- 
together unknown here, since there are churches 
in the Archdiocese of Chicago named for them. 
There is also in the above-mentioned Diocese a 
church dedicated to Saint Bronislava — a name 
not noted in the present volume. Ulich, or 
Ulick, is a very common name in the Burke and 
Sullivan families. The author did not, perhaps, 
consider it widely enough known to include it in 
his list which, for the rest, is very full and gives 
every name that one would be likely to meet. 

The general reader may by aid of this volume 
make brief but interesting excursions into the 
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field of hagiography, and surely he will not fail to 
note the beauty of many nearly neglected names, 
such as Ita and Attracta. B. E. 


THE GREGORIAN CHANT MANUAL of the 
CATHOLIC MUSIC HOUR. By Most Reverend 
Joseph Schrembs, D.D., Sister Alice Marie, O.S.U., 
and the Reverend Gregory Huegle, O.S.B. New York, 
Silver Burdett. $3.00. 


The Catholic Music Hour Series, as already indi- 
cated in LirurcicaL Arts, was designed to offer 
an adequate course in secular and ecclesiastical 
music for Catholic grade schools. Teaching mate- 
rials in either branch have been available, but 
correlation of both, when attempted, was hardly 
broad enough to satisfy those who felt that one 
branch should not, and need not, be slighted in the 
interest of the other. This new series of texts does 
effect a comprehensive, and, in general, a satis- 
factory unit of the two. It is particularly valuable 
for those for whom such planning is for one reason 
or another impossible. 

The Gregorian Chant Manual for the series, which 
now makes its appearance, is really more than its 
title implies. For although the major portion of 
the work is concerned with the chant of the 
Church, it contains material relating to secular 
music, instructions for teaching songs, lists of re- 
cordings for the music appreciation hour, and 
graded monthly outlines for the whole course. The 
sections dealing with the chant are detailed and 
exhaustive. In addition to a brief history of the 
subject, it offers a lengthy exposé of the principles 
of the Solesmes system, minute analyses of chants, 
and elaborate directions in the technique of their 
interpretation. 

The manual is professedly for both specialist 
and grade teacher. The former, if of the Solesmes 
persuasion, is likely to be familiar with the mate- 
rial relating to the mechanics of the chant, and 
find the greatest value of the work to consist in its 
presentation of a practical course in which both 
secular music and chant are integrated parts. 
The latter, unless well-schooled, is likely to be 
dismayed by the maze of elaborate phraseology, 
rhythmic detail, and analytical technique in 
which the book abounds. Yet at the present time 
popularization of the chant must be effected in 
great measure through the agency of the latter 
group. 

The major objective of the music course in our 
schools, as far as the chant is concerned, is a prac- 
tical one. It should lead to children more gener- 
ally taking their full part in the communal wor- 
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ship of God. Teachers who have already mastered 
the methodology of this course may well find the 
manual an effective means to this end. But many 
will contend that effective results can be achieved 
by a more simple approach. They cannot con- 
ceive of the general familiarity with the chant in the 
days of its glory as being conditioned upon mas- 
tery of such elaborate and detailed technique. The 
high level of rhythmic unanimity and general 
beauty characterizing such mass singing as, let us 
say, the People’s Mass at Westminster on Easter 
Monday, sung by ordinary people, they know to 
have been achieved by a combination of intelli- 
gence, fervor, and “observance of the crude ele- 
ments of community singing.” 

Withal, it is to the credit of the authors that they 
have done a very complete work. If it has defects, 
they are those of its qualities. In competent hands 
it will be a practical means to the popularization 
of the chant so much desired by the Church, and 
contribute to a rise in the level of music generally 
in our schools. 

A new edition, in the section on music appre- 
ciation, might appropriately, when dealing with 
instruments to be “‘appreciated,” include some 
mention of the organ. H. J. Cc. 


A WEEK OF COMMUNIONS. By ‘‘Lamplighter.”’ 
Frontispiece. New York. Sheed and Ward. $1.00. 


A RETREAT OF SAINT IGNATIUS. By Geoffrey 
Bliss, S. 7. Illustrated. New York. Sheed and Ward. 
$1.25. 


THE ADVENTURES OF SAINT PAUL. By 
Joan Windham. With Fifteen Pictures and a Map by 
Frangois Bisson. New York. Sheed and Ward. $1.50. 


THE KINGS CHRISTMAS PRESENT. By 
Camille Melloy and Joan Windham. Illustrated in 
Color by Jeanne Hebbelynck. New York. Sheed and 
Ward. $1.50. 


SAINT NICHOLAS. By Henri Ghéon. Translated by 
FP. 7. Sheed. Illustrated in Color by Elisabeth Ivanowskt. 
New York. Sheed and Ward. $1.25. 


THE SAINT FRANCIS PICTURE-BOOK. Writ- 
ten and illustrated by Adé de Béthune. New York. Sheed 
and Ward. 75¢. 


THE SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN. 
Illustrated in Color by Frances Delehanty. New York. 
Sheed and Ward. $1.50. 


Neither of the first two books on this list is 
particularly attractive to look at, which is a pity — 


anyhow in the case of the first, A Week of Com- 
munions, which is very attractively written. Lamp- 
lighter’s idea in writing it is very good — she is as 
tired of hearing children reciting vocal prayers 
like a lot of little gramophone records as they are 
of reciting them — and the aim of this book is to 
teach them to make their own prayers (especially 
for Holy Communion) instead of always relying 
on praying aloud or reading prayers from a book. 
She first gives seven short and simple “medita- 
tions” from scenes in Our Lord’s life, followed by 
other sets of meditations less fully worked out, 
and finally several “outlines” not worked out at 
all, but with careful explanations of how the child 
is to do this for himself. 

Father Bliss has a good idea too, in his Retreat of 
Saint Ignatius — a sort of introduction to the re- 
treat idea, in the form of pictures with explana- 
tions intended to teach the child to begin to 
meditate — but it is not at all successfully carried 
out. The twelve large pictures which make up 
this “retreat”? are so intricate and detailed that 
they would have to be of a size to pin on the wall, 
like large maps, for all the details to be clearly 
followed. And I don’t like pictures of small chil- 
dren in hell. Father Bliss’s explanations of the 
pictures would not have appealed to me when I 
was a child, but perhaps not all children are so 
tiresome. The idea is really good, but another 
writer and illustrator must work it out. 

The three story books are charming. If the 
first, the Adventures of Saint Paul, sets a fashion for 
telling a saint’s life as an adventure story, it will 
be one more barrier down between school children 
and heaven. The story is delightfully told, with 
plenty of conversations, hair-breadth escapes, 
and a map of the saint’s journeys giving all the 
place names (when possible) in modern as well as 
New Testament English. The illustrator, Paul 
Bisson, has caught the spirit of the text very well. 

Joan Windham, the author, also collaborated 
with Camille Melloy in a translation of the lat- 
ter’s French Christmas stories. There are five of 
these, about Rob the bad-tempered ferryman, 
who ferried the Holy Family across the river for 
Midnight Mass, and couldn’t think where he had 
seen them before — about a lonely old lady whose 
guardian angel came to spend Christmas with 
her, looking just like her favorite grandchild, and 
so on. The stories are very pretty, but not so good 
as the pictures by Jeanne Hebbelynck. These are 
in bright, soft colors, and all the people in them — 
Angels, Our Lady, and all — seem to be no more 


than seven years old — children dressed as grown- 
ups, 
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Ghéon’s “‘life” of Saint Nicholas is a very quick- 
moving holy fairy story — it will give the death- 
blow in many nurseries to the horrid heresy that 
there is no such person as Santa Claus. The pic- 
tures by Elisabeth Ivanowski are Russian and 
odd and rather delightful. 

The Saint Francis Picture Book is small and inex- 
pensive, printed in brown, with a bright yellow 
cover lined with green. There is a picture on every 
page with just enough text to explain what is 
happening — the whole of Saint Francis’s life is 
shown in this way. Catholic publishers cannot 
compete with the ten cent stores in producing 
cheap children’s books attractively, but this 
seems to be an effort in that direction and ought 
to be encouraged. Adé de Béthune’s pictures, 
while a little wooden, are well thought out, and 
the book looks a very good seventy-five cents 
worth. 

The last book on the list — The Song of the 
Three Children — is also the most beautiful to look 
at, and in many ways the most interesting. Each 
verse of the Song has a full-page picture by 
Frances Delehanty, wonderfully delicate in color 
and design and altogether a joy to look at. The 
English translation of the Song is given through- 
out as well as the Latin and the plane-song accom- 
paniment. Whether or not the children to whom 
it is given ever get as far as actually singing the 
Canticle in Latin, it will give them a very happy 
notion of the Church’s way of praising God. 

M. H. 


THE TRIPTYCH OF THE THREE KINGS. By 
Felix Timmermans. Translated by H. L. Ripperger 
with Illustrations by Richard Jones. New York. McFar- 
lane, Ward, McFarlane. $1.00. 


Three simple, carnal men: a shepherd, a fisher- 
man, and a beggar, once set out on a Christmas 
night to sing Yule songs, when the mystery of the 
holy season encompassed them, and in the centre 
of a snow bound wood they found the Mother and 
her Child and contentedly left all their food and 
money at her feet. But it is only by the shepherd 
that the memory of the sacred vision is cherished. 
The other two try to escape the remembrance; 
the fisherman makes an unholy pact; the beggar 
continues in his evil ways, though he dares not 
pass the wayside shrines and their Madonnas 
without bending his knees. Once a year all of 
Our Ladies leave their little shrines to gather 
about the Cross, and because she is late, Our Lady 
of the Seven Sorrows of the Beguine Woods begs 
the beggar the next Christmas night to carry her 
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to the Church. There they all stood: the porcelain 
Our Lady of Mercy; the plaster Our Lady of 
Mercy with Our Lady of the Red Roses, of Lovers, 
of Daily Bread and the tiny Our Lady of Rest 
whose shrine was in the hollow of the willow tree. 
After that night, the beggar was outwardly the 
same, “lived in his tumble down hut, begged, and 
when he could pick up something that was not 
nailed down, he did not let it lie.”” But he had lost 
his fear of holy things and even longed for more of 
such solemn moments. In a way, the Triptych is 
the Hound of Heaven told in another vein. The 
world really spends a great deal of time trying to 
escape from the idea of God. Would many busi- 
ness men care to meet a little wooden Madonna 
running through the wood? 

No doubt one loses something in not reading 
The Triptych in the original Flemish, but the 
translation is fluid and the robust simplicity of 
Mr Timmermans’ prose is not lost, nor his rare 
economy of words. There is a sugar sentiment un- 
fortunately that lurks in the mention of a Christ- 
mas story, but in the honest love of God there is 
nothing but strength. The format of the thin 
volume is distinguished. In fact it is precisely that 
small but unusual Christmas present which one is 
always seeking. But better buy an extra copy, for 
it’s a good book to keep. E. V. R. W. 


THE STORY OF THE RELICS OF THE PAS- 
SION. By H. M. Gillett. Oxford. Blackwell. 4/6. 


Devotion to the place of Christ’s death and 
burial was so great in the middle ages that it en- 
kindled the flame of the Crusades, and devotion 
to the relics of Christ’s passion has been almost 
as intense. It is not surprising then that these 
material objects which were in some way asso- 
ciated with the sacred passion and death of Christ 
should be subjected to careful study and debate 
on the part of Christian scholars. 

In the present work, Mr Gillett discusses the 
authenticity and history of the various relics of 
the passion — the Cross, the nails, the title, the 
crown of thorns, the lance, the various relics of 
cloth, the Scala Santa, etc. He states that it is not 
his purpose to attempt to prove the authenticity 
of each relic in question. Nevertheless, from the 
text itself it is apparent that he accepts zn toto the 
relics of the passion as authentic, differentiating 
but little between those with excellent claims on 
our belief and those with practically none. The 
attitude with which he approaches his subject is 
made evident in the statement which he makes in 
the preface: “It has been the author’s privilege to 
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see and to study as closely as conditions permitted 
a large number of these relics. On each occasion it 
has occurred to him that the truest testimony of 
veracity lay in the relic itself. Each is its own proof 
of authenticity. No letter or document could be 
more eloquent, for it is impossible to forget that 
where forgery is concerned documents are quite 
as likely to be fraudulent as any other object.” 

The result is that the work is deficient in the 
critical use of sources, in the evaluation of histori- 
cal evidence, and in the exact presentation of 
facts. There are misstatements, as when the author 
asserts, without qualification, that Saint Helena 
was laid to rest at Byzantium, “‘in the Basilica of 
the Holy Apostles, where her remains were vener- 
ated until the Thirteenth Century.” It is con- 
trary to fact to state, in connection with the find- 
ing of the Cross, that ‘instantly the whole Church, 
with a spontaneity that is surprising, adopted as a 
solemn festival ‘the day when the Cross of the 
Lord was found’ on September 14.” The celebra- 
tion of this event spread gradually in the East, and 
we have no evidence that this feast was kept in the 
West for at least several hundred years. 

The bibliography would have been greatly en- 
riched by the addition of several modern works 
which have a direct bearing on the subjects 
treated — for instance, the monumental work, 
Jerusalem, by Vincent-Abel, undoubtedly the best 
work of its kind on the topography, archaeology, 
and history of Jerusalem. With the Jewish En- 
cyclopedia and Hasting’s Bible Dictionary listed in 
the general bibliography at the end of the work, 
it is surprising not to find the Dictzonaire de la Bible 
of Vigoroux, especially in view of the fact that it is 
at present undergoing a thorough revision which 
makes it an invaluable reference work. 

However, it is not to be assumed that Mr 
Gillett’s work is without merit. The evidence and 
historical data are presented clearly, and al- 
though the author quite invariably decides in 
favor of authenticity, nevertheless the reader has 
sufficient evidence to decide for himself. The 
chapter which treats of the ‘‘Relics in England”? is 
particularly interesting and offers perhaps the 
most valuable and original matter of the entire 
work. RaGe 


LITURGY AND SOCIETY. The Function of the 
Church in the Modern World. By A. G. Hebert. London. 
Faber and Faber. 12/6. 


There are two distinct developments that have 
arisen out of the Oxford Movement in the Anglli- 
can communion. Both are worth noting and have 


a message for all endeavors at Christian revival. 
One is the emphasis placed on the concept of the 
mystical body of Christ (or the Kingdom of God as 
it is sometimes called, by Anglicans especially) 
and the concept of a Christian sociology. By the 
latter term is meant sociology that is not a hy- 
phenated combination of secular sociology joined 
extrinsically to Christian ideas, but one that is 
fundamentally imbued, inspired, and developed 
by the basic living faith of Christ. That these two 
concepts are intimately interrelated goes with- 
out saying. And that the movement is produc- 
ing a stream of vital thinking is evident at a glance 
upon entering the book-shops, e.g., of the More- 
house Publishing Company in New York or Mil- 
waukee. 

Liturgy and Society, by a member of the Anglican 
Society of the Sacred Mission, is in the best 
spirit of this growing tradition. It deals consider- 
ably with the basic points of view underlying the 
Catholic revival known as the liturgical move- 
ment, the inspiration of which is generously ac- 
knowledged in the author’s preface. The book is 
divided into two parts, one of which deals with 
“Christianity” and the other with ‘Christianity 
and the Modern World.” Significantly the chap- 
ter on the Liturgy, following upon one on Chris- 
tianity as the fulfillment of the Old Law, deals 
centrally with the Christian Mystery and draws 
heavily upon the writings of Abbot Ildefons 
Herwegen, as it does elsewhere on much of the 
general European literature produced by the 
Catholic Liturgical Movement. There is conse- 
quently so much hearty agreement on the part of 
the reviewer with almost the entire argument of 
the book that he hesitates to emphasize points of 
disagreement. The author stresses the importance 
of theology as fully as anyone might desire, yet 
again he seems to diminish the force of this posi- 
tion at times when he objects to “‘theory.”’ Surely 
the revealed truths of our faith are first and fore- 
most a way of life, but that does not prevent them 
from being theory also. Perhaps a clue is given to 
the author’s mind on the matter by the statement 
in his synopsis that “The Middle Ages make a 
theory of the Atonement; the scholastics build up 
all theology into a monumental system which 
claims absolute truth.” Is there not much exag- 
geration in this statement as it stands? The claim 
of truth is made for the system in its outlines, yet 
there are many particular interpretations that are 
not at all de fide but strongly controvertitur. 

There are ever so many good things said in the 
book on the relation of personal religion to the 
Liturgy and to the Church, on the social aspects 
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of our faith and life, together with not a few 
practical suggestions. 

The chapter on art in particular should be in- 
teresting to the readers of this review. Here again 
the profound expositions of Abbot Herwegen on 
the inner relation between art and the Christian 
Mystery are drawn upon for inspiration. But there 
is also much practical wisdom. A quotation, by 
way of conclusion, may give an insight into the 
mind and treatment of the author in this regard: 
“In general, the tragedy of modern art is the 
divorce between art and the people. There is no 
popular art, because there is no common faith 
and therefore no common mind. The artist is 
driven to express his own ideas; and these ideas, 
divorced from a common tradition, become eccen- 
tricities or fads. They attract circles of ‘fans’ 
among minds that are, or that would be, like the 
artist’s own. But they do not speak to the peo- 
ple. . . . The solution begins to come when the 
artist is a Christian living the Church’s life; for 
the Church still has something of a tradition and 
a common mind.” Vv. M. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of LirurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

In your issue for the second quarter of 1936, 
Charlton Fortune “throws down the gauntlet’ 
in favor of the fine arts in churches. Probably no 
one will take it up, as that means fighting back, I 
believe. Those who would entirely disagree with 
her letter will probably be too indifferent to 
bother about it —if they ever see it, so the only 
alternative is to keep throwing gauntlets until the 
pile is so big that it will have to be noticed. 

This talk of gauntlets would indicate that there 
is a battle in prospect. This brings up two ques- 
tions: 

Why should there be a battle? 

What are the battle lines? 

In addition to the consideration of “art for 
God’s sake,” it seems to me there is another, and 
that is art for souls’ sake. The chief problem that 
the Church has to face to-day is paganism. The 
average intelligent pagan who has been to school 
and college has taken a course in appreciation of 
art. He has also had considerable experience, as 
has been pointed out, in the best art expression of 
the day, which is to be found in commercial 
products such as automobiles, radios, ice boxes, 
and other articles in everyday use. When such 
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people are suddenly confronted with the cheap 
imitations, the tawdry, sentimental, purposeless, 
and excessively ornamented accoutrements and 
decorations of the majority of churches they are 
naturally repelled and turn away in disgust. They 
instinctively doubt the sincerity and depth of» 
faith in those who thus express themselves ex- 
ternally. 

On the other hand, when these same fairly in- 
telligent pagans see a church well and honestly 
done, hear music that is sung prayer, witness 
ceremonies that are dignified and _ beautiful, 
they are moved to admiration and to inquiry. 
This is not merely theory. It is experience. I have 
also had converts tell me that the worst obstacle 
they had to overcome in adjusting themselves in 
the Faith was the distracting excess of tinsel- 
decorated sanctuaries. 

Moreover, these bad forms of outward expres- 
sion of inward faith which have been tolerated so 
long are bad for those who are already of the 
household. If an ‘‘art” which is not tolerated in 
the home or the market place is cherished in the 
sanctuary, surely then, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the respect of at least the intelligent will 
be diminished where it should be greatest. 

What are the lines of defense against these and 
other charges? 

First there is always the cry of necessity, that 
expenses must be kept down. The idea back of 
this has been fostered by the great mail order 
houses and the conclusion is that anything ordered 
from a catalogue must therefore be less expensive. 
This is not true. For example, I know a particu- 
larly ugly set of Stations of the Cross done in the 
form of little plaster plaques. They look like a 
parade of gnomes and dwarfs in garish colors. 
They cost $366.00. I know another set beautifully 
done by some one with knowledge and taste in 
such matters for $50.00. Of course, this $50.00 set 
is composed of prints, but if expense zs the con- 
sideration, then it is far better and wiser and more 
honest to purchase prints rather than waste 
$366.00, or any amount for that matter, on ugly 
bits of tortured plaster. I know a convent chapel 
altar done in plaster frets and scrolls and cherubs, 
etc., which cost $2,000.00. A beautiful and simple 
liturgical altar could have been built for $200.00. 
I have in mind a set of vestments which I can get 
from the makers (in Belgium) for $30.00. The 
catalogues show the same set for $90.00. These 
are but a few examples. 

Then there is the excuse that “‘tastes differ.” 
Yes, they do, as the old woman said when she 
kissed the cow. There are comparatively few who 
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prefer to shower their affections on bovines, but 
there are amazingly many who readily clasp ugli- 
ness and tawdriness to their bosoms. Quae cum ita 
sint, Canon 1164 of the Code wisely says, “Curent 
Ordinarii, audito etiam, si opus fuerit, peritorum 
consilio, ut in ecclesiarum aedificatione vel re- 
fectione serventur formae a traditione christiana 
receptae et artis sacrae leges.”’ (Ordinaries should 
see to it, whenever necessary taking counsel with 
experienced persons, that in the building or re- 
pairing of churches, forms received from Christian 
tradition and the laws of sacred art are observed.) 
Notice the peritorum consilio and the artis sacrae leges. 
Augustine’s Liturgical Law (page 22) is worth 
quoting: “The Code prescribes no determined 
style, but admonishes the Ordinaries to see to it 
that new churches are built and old ones repaired 
in accordance with the traditional styles and the 
laws of sacred art; and that, if necessary, experts 
should be consulted.” (N. B. The Code evidently 
recognizes the existence of such.) This can best be 
explained in the schoolroom (seminaries?), where 
lectures on Christian art should be given... . 

Experience would indicate that those who scoff 
the loudest at ‘‘all this art nonsense”’ are the very 
ones who perpetrate the most nonsensical “‘art.” 
Ugliness, tawdry sentimentality, and overstuffed 
sanctuaries are their specialty. They cannot dis- 
tinguish between that which is merely cheap and 
that which is good but inexpensive. They will 
bedeck their he-man persons in the most outlan- 
dish laces, buy vestments overloaded with mean- 
ingless decoration, often of the flower-and-fruit 
motif, and appear at church functions rigged 
out in the most outlandish surplices of mosquito 
netting and lace doilies. Because they are often 
noisy in expressing their views about ‘“‘art non- 


sense,” they frighten the timid and warp the 


views of tender curates who haven’t the courage 
to stand for the better because they are afraid of 
being “‘different.” 

Where is the battle for better things to be 
fought? First of all, the senses have to be edu- 
cated, as all admit. The sense of sight must be 
educated to see intelligently. Education is a 
building up and a tearing down process. False 
impressions and unfortunate experiences must be 
corrected. Eyes which have seen so much that is 
bad in the way of church art need education 
certainly. Those who are to be leaders must be 
trained above all. The same care and supervision 
must be exercised over the furnishing of the 
sanctuary as is exercised over the purchase of 
pews. It is all a matter of more than dollars and 
cents. It is more than merely obeying liturgical 
law — though this is a very great step forward. 
Producers of church goods in the commercial 
world must be brought to recognize that liturgical 
laws exist and also the canons of good taste are 
to be recognized by them as well as the Code. 
They must cease to cater to the lowest taste for the 
sake of gain, for their business deals with that 
which touches levels far above that of the dime 
store. 

The greatest battle is to overcome stolid in- 
difference. How often one hears the petulant 
cry, ‘‘Why can’t you leave us alone?’’ Or others 
from the heights of quasi-superiority will say dis- 
dainfully, “Is it important?” As an answer, read 
God’s directions to Moses on the building of the 
Tabernacle in the wilderness. Would that the 
Almighty would speak again as He did to Moses, 
but now He would probably use those words 
spoken divinely in Palestine, for we have Moses 
and the prophets. Let us hear them. 

SACERDOS 
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